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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Economy: Theory, Prospects, Performance 


Editor's note: The following four articles concern the structure, operation, and 
current status of the Soviet economic order. The first two studies—one by Mr. 
Jasny and one by a correspondent of The Twentieth Century—analyze recent 
pronouncements and decrees concerning the planned expansion of consumer 
goods and measures designed to improve agricultural production in the U.S. S. R.— 
policies which so far have merited little attention in the non-Soviet press. 
Both authors believe that the new decrees reveal a profound crisis in the 
Soviet economy; the nature and extent of this crisis, as well as the efficacy of the 


remedies prescribed by the new Soviet regime, are the topics to which the authors 
address themselves. 

Mr. Meyer’s dissection of Stalin’s last work, Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U. S, S. R., throws light on certain fundamental features of the Soviet 
econoinic system and on the reasons why its masters—the bureaucracy—are bent 
on preserving and enhancing it. The last article, by Mr. Berliner, shows the 
strains and stresses to which even the bureaucrats are subjected by the weak- 
nesses inherent in the totalitarian economy of the U.S.S. R. 


The New Economic Course in the U.S.S.R. 


By Naum Jasny 


N his oration before the Supreme Soviet in August 
1953, Premier Malenkov made the frank admission 
that during the past quarter century the Communist 
Party has concentrated mainly on the development of 
heavy industry at the expense of consumer goods. He 
stated: 
Until now it has been impossible to expand the light and food 
industries at the same rates as heavy industries. At the present time 
we can, and therefore are obliged, to speed up light industry with the 


aim of a more rapid improvement in the material and cultural well- 
being of the population." 


Thus the new premier set the task of effecting a 
sharp increase in che production of consumer goods. 
He emphasized that since most of the raw materials 
for the light industries are agricultural products, the 
shortcomings in Russia’s agricultural system would 
have to be overcome. 


It was left to Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, to 
reveal just what these Soviet agricultural short- 
comings were. In a report to the Central Committee 
in September,” Khrushchev left no doubt that “‘social- 
ized farming, the most centralized in the world and 
equipped with the most modern techniques,’’ had far 
from fulfilled the high expectations once held for it. 
Indeed, it had failed to bring about any significant 
increase in farm output whatever. 





Mr. Naum Jasny is one of the foremost authorities on Soviet agriculture, the 
author of The Socialized Agriculture of the U. S. S. R. and numerous other works. 





1 Pracda, August 9, 1953. 
? Pravda, September 15, 1953. See also the decision of che party on Khrush- 
chev’s report in Pravda, September 13, 1953. 


Animal products constitute the backbone of most 
national diets. Even in the impoverished Soviet 
economy of 1928, edible animal products made up 
almost half of the total net farm output. Yet Khrush- 
chev’s data showed a substantial decline in livestock 
production from 1928 to 1953. Dairy production, for 
example, declined 27 percent, and mortality among the 
herds was appalling. 

Khrushchev’s report further revealed an acute 
shortage of potatoes, vegetables, and fruits. There 
was no mention of fats, but Soviet fat consumption is 
known to be small, and consumption per capita is 
certainly below that of 25 years ago. 

Khrushchev’s data obviously implied that the 
supply of grain is lower today than it was a quarter- 
century ago, when general collectivization began. 
This revelation was in glaring contrast to Malenkov’s 
boast at the Nineteenth Party Congress in October 
1952, that: 

The grain problem, which was believed to be the most serious and 
acute one, is solved—solved successfully—solved definitely and 
irrevocably. 

Khrushchev, less than a year later, reported an 
acute shortage of porridge grains and feed grains.® 
Common white wheat flour and bread are sold at 
extremely high prices and, until a few months ago, 
white flour was sold only before holidays. Whole- 
rye or whole-wheat bread is the only food in adequate 
supply. 

The communist campaign to destroy the private 
economy of the ko/khoz peasants which started in the 


3 In spite of the disappearance of 20,000,000 horses since 1928. 
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— HemepnenHo coobujute B pakoH, 4YTO NONOBMHY MNaHa 3aroTOBKK KOPMOB 


Mbi BLINONHKNK Ha BCe CTO NPOUeHTOB, 


EXACTNESS ABOVE ALL 


“Let the raion know immediately that we have fulfilled half of the plan for seed storage by a full hundred percent!" 
(Sign reads: Administration of Kolkhoz ‘‘Ray.’’) 


1930's, the great campaign for the amalgamation of 
the kolkhozy in 1950, and other similar struggles with 
which Soviet farming has been ‘‘blessed’’ over the 
years, have much to do with the present plight of 
Soviet agriculture. The failure of the regime to 
provide agriculture with priorities for the needed 
supplies of machinery, materials, and labor also have 
a great deal to do with this plight. Another factor 
is the meager income of ko/khoz peasants. 

The extent of the controlled economy’s neglect in 
providing agriculture with materials and labor would 
be unbelievable if it had not been acknowledged in 
great detail in speeches and decrees by officialdom. 
Space permits only one example. Common whole- 
grain bread constitutes the basic diet of Soviet citizens. 
It is almost the only food eaten by many. But the 
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From Krokodil, Moscow, September 30, 1953. 


flour for this bread is so coarse that the bread is of poor 
quality. Anastas Mikoyan, Soviet Minister of Trade, 
has promised that the flour will forthwith be ground 
finer and thus ‘‘its digestibility will be enlarged.’ 
In propaganda statements he also promised that the 
excessive water in the bread will be eliminated and 
“the content of carbohydrates, useful minerals, and 
proteins substantially raised.’’ * 

In actual practice, production of consumer goods 
from nonfarm materials is to a large extent assigned 
to the small local and cooperative (also largely local) 
industries. Because these factories lack adequate 
machinery, they are advised to use local materials or 
leftovers of the heavier industries. 


4 Pravda, October 25, 1953. 
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The Postwar Period 


A. A -ALENKOV’S and Khrushchev’s revelations 
confirm the analyses of various foreign ob- 
servers, particularly regarding developments in the 
postwar years. The economic development before 
World War II was marred for Stalin by at least two 
great complications. In the early 1930's he believed 
he had to wage a campaign to liquidate the peasant 
landowners, a struggle which brought the economic 
machine to a dead stop by the winter of 1932-33. In 
the mid-1930’s he fought to insure the degree of power 
which he felt he needed. By the late 1930's this 
fight culminated in the famous purge, which caused 
another slowdown in the economic development. 


After World War II, however, the picture changed. 
Stalin had no need for purges with their unfavorable 
effects on the economy. The population stayed per- 
manently purged anyway. Practically every adult 
person worked for starvation wages and Stalin had all 
the money he wanted for building heavy industry and 
increasing his military might. 

By 1950, industry exceeded its prewar output 
by 73 percent, according to Soviet figures. Military 
expenditures also were far above those in 1940, when 
the U. S. S. R. was feverishly preparing for the 
imminent war with Hitler. Fixed investment ex- 
ceeded the prewar level by 132 percent, according to 
Soviet figures.® 

On the other hand, farm output in 1950 was below 
the prewar level and even today the plight of the 
peasants is serious. Furthermore, by 1952 the pur- 
chasing power of the average wage earner was no 
higher than the level of 1940, a level which had been 
substantially reduced from that of 1938-39 in anticipa- 


tion of the entrance of the U. S. S. R. into World 
War II. 


This is not the place to enumerate all the basic and 
time-tested economic rules which have been ignored 
by the Soviet regime. Nor is this the place to dwell 
at length on the misrepresentation and falsified 
Statistics which Moscow has employed to hide the 
shortcomings of the Soviet economy. The recent 
admissions by Malenkov and Khrushchev, however, 
reveal to some extent the wounds on the body of the 
Russian people. It should be remembered that the 
first Five Year Plan scheduled an increase of 70 
percent in per Capita private consumption over the 
level of 1927-28, a goal which the Soviets failed to 
reach by wide margins in any of the subsequent 25 
years. 





5 However, the author’s research indicates an increase of only 27 percent. 
® Research indicates an increase of only 50 percent. 


The Future 


Can the changes envisioned by the new regime in 
the Kremlin be brought about by the very govern- 
ment which brought into existence the monster of the 
present Soviet economic system, the monster of a 
superstructure of large heavy industry and great 
military might on a foundation of an agriculture un- 
healthy in organization and low in output? Is this 
possible for a government which created socialism 
allegedly in the interest of the hired workers, without 
coming even close over a span of fully 25 years in 
assuring to them the consumption levels they had had 
previously? Is this in particular possible for a govern- 
ment which at the point of bayonets has deprived more 
than half of its population of its economic independ- 
ence without providing for it at least the consumption 
levels which in former times the people had had as 
poor, backward peasants and craftsmen? 

One can only wonder at Malenkov’s promise to 
undo all this in a matter of only 2 or 3 years. But 1s 
his government at least making a serious effort in the 
proper direction? Malenkov, himself, before making 
all these solemn pledges with reference to the abund- 
ance of consumer goods, said: 

We will expand with all means the heavy industries—metal, fuel, 
electric energy, chemistry, lumbering, machine building and the 
construction industries, as well as expand and perfect our transport. 
We must always remember that the heavy industry is the foundation 
of foundations of our socialist economy, because without its expan- 
sion cannot be assured the further development of the light industry, 


the growth of the potential of agriculture and the strengthening of 
the defense ability of our country. 


Even a serious attempt at increasing greatly the 
amount of consumer goods in a short time is incom- 
patible with these pronouncements. The further 
analysis in this paper is based on the assumption that 
at the moment the quoted passage is mostly or fully 
verbiage, an attempt to save face for the past, with 
which Malenkov is so firmly tied that it would be 
impossible for him to undertake a separation. In- 
deed, the decree on the output of food products 7 went 
so far as to insure to the respective industries priority 
with reference to supplies of raw materials, fuel, and 
equipment over all other claimants. As the wording 
stands, those assigned to second rank include the 
armed forces. 

It is, however, also assumed here that the professed 
turn-about in economic policies was not brought 
about by sincere recognition that the former policy 
was erroneous. The change is assumed to have come 
as a result of the weakening of the dictatorship follow- 
ing Stalin’s death. After the repercussions of this 


? Pravda, October 30, 1953. 





event on the agrarian front in the satellites, the con- 
cessions which Malenkov is granting, or pretending 
to grant, seem minimal. As soon as Malenkov’s 
regime believes its position is strong enough in the 
Soviet Union and the satellites, it may well revert 
to the policies that were in force under Stalin. 

The party and government are endeavoring to make 
the promised measures appear much larger than they 
really are. The emphasis on insignificant items, the 
output of which is to rise tenfold or more, is obviously 
made with this aim. The projected increases of 
investment in consumer goods industries also are 
designed to produce a big impression. The projected 
increases are 77 and 86 percent, respectively, for food 
and nonfood consumer goods, from 1953 to 1954. 
This, however, merely reveals the extremely low level 
of investment in these branches up to now. It is 
evident that investment in all consumer goods indus- 
tries in 1953 equalled only about 10 percent of the in- 
vestment in heavy industry. In addition, it seems 
that the government knowingly promises to the popu- 
lation goods it cannot provide. The promises are 
probably given to save time, without much thought of 
what will come later. By assuming obligations 
which cannot be fulfilled, the regime impedes the 
attainment of more realistic goals. 


Housing 


VEN Malenkov, however, did not go so far as to 

include housing among the things which are to 
become abundant in the next 2 or 3 years. In 1928, 
when housing was by no means ample, there were 6.1 
square meters of ‘‘living space’’ per urban dweller. 
Today the figure is little more than 4 square meters. 
Soviet urban population today is 80,000,000, according 
to Malenkov. Thus about 160,000,000 square meters 
of living space would be needed to restore the 1928 
ratio. Considering the future growth of the urban 
population (at, say, 2 percent per year) and the 
inevitable discarding of old houses (at 1 percent per 
year), about 35,000,000 square meters, or almost 
double the living space constructed in 1952,8 would 
have to be built annually for nearly a decade—to 


bring the housing space per urban dweller to the 1928 
level. 


All Goods 


According to Mikoyan’s speech and the decree on 
trade,® retail turnover of the state and cooperative 


8 The official claim is that houses with an overall surface of more than 27,000,000 
square meters were built in 1952. It is the opinion of Miss Caroline Recht of 
North Carolina University, who has made an authoritative study of housing in 
the Soviet Union, that a discount of some 30 percent must be made to reduce the 
concept “overall surface” to the concept “living space.” 

® Praoda, October 23, 1953. 
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trade was to be increased by 20 percent in 1953. In 
conjunction with the official claims for 1951 and 1952 
Cincreases by 15 and 10 percent, respectively), this 
implies a rise of 51.8 percent from 1950 to 1953. 
Hence, the announced goal of 72 percent for 1954 over 
1950 is equivalent to a rise of 13.3 percent from 1953 
to 1954. The target for state and cooperative trade 
in 1955 of about 100 percent over 1950 implies an 
increase by 16 percent. Hence, the rise in the 3 
years from 1952 to 1955 is to be equivalent to about 58 
percent. 

Since the kolkhoz markets obviously are not expected 
to keep pace with the state and cooperative trade, the 
increase in total sales will be somewhat less (kolkhoz 
trade probably amounted to not more than 10 percent 
of the total retail trade in 1952). 


If the retail trade goals are to be fulfilled, the popu- 
lation must be given the purchasing power to buy the 
amounts scheduled for sale. An increase in per capita 
consumption by about 45 percent in 3 years, implied 
in the retail trade goals, would of course be quite 
substantial, particularly if the extremely low con- 
sumption levels in the initial year are considered. 


In peasants’ consumption, purchased goods are 
supplemented by products obtained from their kol- 
khozy and produced by themselves. There is not even 
a hint as to what is to happen to this form of con- 
sumption and, consequently, to the consumption of 
roughly half the population as a whole. 


Goods From Nonfarm Products 


Mikoyan said that the output of nonfood consumer 
goods is to increase by nearly 50 percent in the next 
3 years. Presumably the years 1953 to 1956 are in- 
volved. He did not point out the increase specifically 
for goods produced from nonfarm raw materials. 
This is probably to be larger than the average. 


There seems to be no doubt that Soviet industry is 
sufficiently large to provide the population—after the 
needed shifts—with moderate amounts of goods from 
nonfarm materials. The industry, however, has been 
misdirected for so long that Malenkov’s forecast of 
2 to 3 years seems inadequate for straightening out the 
output even of those goods for which the shortage of 
raw materials is not a serious problem. 


About 85 percent of the total goods purchased by 
the population come from farm products. The 15 
percent which are nonfarm products or are not made 
from these include mainly fuel, furniture, and tools 
or kitchen utensils. A substantial rise in real income 
which could lead to a more than proportional expan- 
sion of the purchases of nonfarm goods, depends in the 
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first place on the availability of farm goods. Whether 
a sharp cheapening of nonfarm goods relative to farm 
goods (which already are comparatively cheap) 
would help to expand the demand for them may be 
doubted. The people may want to use the saving on 
the price of a radio for buying an extra pound of meat 
or a second pair of shoes. 


Farm Products 


T is plain that the crux of the Soviet economic 
it problem is the shortage of farm products, either 
those used directly or first processed by the food and 
light industries. 

According to Mikoyan, the output of food products 
by the Food Ministry in 1955 is to be 84.7 percent 
above that in 1950. While the planning of the out- 
put of consumer goods, both food and nonfood, ex- 
tends even into 1956, targets for farm output were 
made public only for livestock herds, milk, potatoes, 
and vegetables, and only for 1954.'° 

Any appraisal of the future of agriculture would be 
considerably more simple if it were possible to deter- 
mine to what extent the plight of farming over the 
past quarter of a century has been inherent in the 
Soviet system of socialized agriculture and what part 
was played by the aggravating conditions which 
operated all the time with more or less force. These 
factors included a deliberate and continuous neglect of 
agriculture’s need for physical and human resources as 
well as of the need of the kol/khoz peasants for a mini- 
mum of assured income. Associated with the latter 
neglect were the effects of the campaign for decimating 
the private economy of the kolkhoz peasants, conducted 
with considerable success for many years. 

Contrary to the situation in East Germany, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia, collective farming remains 
fully intact in the U. S. S. R. No permission is 
granted to dissolve the kolkhoz, by majority or any 
other vote. No peasant is permitted to leave the 
kolkhoz and claim a piece of land.’ On the contrary, 
the collective farm system is being strengthened fur- 
ther by making tractor drives and other auxiliary 
kolkhoz personnel either permanent or seasonal em- 
ployees of the state-owned machine-tractor stations 
(MTS). All agricultural specialists, except appar- 
ently the ko/khoz chairmen, will be in the employ of 
the MTS. Finally, there will now be much more 
party control over collective farm operations. 


10 Revealing the targets for farm output, if they exist, may make their unful- 
fillability even more conspicuous than is now the case. Another alternative is 
that the targets for farm output, when compared with those on procurements and 


On output of consumer goods by the industry, might have permitted undesirable 
conclusions to the prospective consumprion in kind by the peasants. 

" Recent evidence shows that at least in Hungary the promises with reference 
to relaxations on the kolkhoz front are largely withdrawn. 


The only concession is that most of the fetters 
additionally imposed on the private farming economy 
of the kolkhoz peasants since 1938 have been retnoved. 
With more breathing space given to the private econ- 
omy of the ko/khoz peasants, this economy is probably 
going to expand at a relatively rapid pace in the next 
few years, but it is unlikely that it ever will reach the 
level of 1938. 

Regarding the output of the collective and state 
farms, it must be remembered that farm output can- 
not be expanded rapidly in a country lacking unused 
land resources which could be put in cultivation 
without major ameliorations. The immense amount 
of neglect, the almost unbelievable shortcomings 
in operating the collective farms as revealed by 
Khrushchev, make the prospects for the future some- 
what more hopeful. It would, for example, not be 
an immense achievement to bring the average milk 
yield in Vologda oblast in the heart of the Soviet 
dairy region to the level obtained in 1928 by the 
individual peasants, most of them poor and back- 
ward. Yet this would be a rise by about 50 percent 
from the level under ‘*socialism’”’ in 1952. A cutback 
from the mortality of kolkboz calves in the same 
oblast (one-half of the calves died in 1952) would 
also not be a gigantic victory, at least by standards 
of the peasant economy of almost any other country. 
Yet it would permit the kolkhoz farms to base the 
expansion of their herds on their own breeding rather 
than on confiscation of the last privately owned cow 
from the kol/khoz peasants.” 

Soviet agriculture is appallingly short of small trac- 
tors. A serious change here would help considerably, 
but the government’s intentions are niggardly. 

The scheduled increase in the supply of commercial 
fertilizer, if realized, and if it is assured that the 
fertilizer is used efficiently, would permit an increase 
of farm output by perhaps one percent per year. 
This is impressive per se, but almost negligible as 
compared with the target set. 

By reducing the agricultural tax, by raising the 
prices paid on obligatory deliveries, and by other 
measures, the kolkhozy and peasants were to get an 
additional income of 13,000 million rubles in 1953 
and 20,000 million rubles in 1954. While this im- 
provement in the financial status of the peasants 
would have a favorable effect on output, it seems to 
be too small to make this effect decisive. 

It also remains to be proved whether tighter control 
and a better supply of machinery and fertilizer are all 
that is needed for smooth functioning of the Levio- 
phans to which the collective farms were converted 


“Khrushchev testified to this also. 











by the latest amalgamation (mostly during the 
winter of 1950).% It would not be surprising if a 
sharp reversal in this regard were forced on the 
government in the not too distant future. 

Ali in all, it appears that the Soviets must perform 
miracles, if farm output is to come even close to their 
goals. 


Investmeni 


HE consumption of the Soviet population is 

firmly under control at very lowlevels. At the 
same time the economy of the U. S. S. R. is firmly 
geared to very high rates of expansion, such dangerous 
rates, indeed, that they are unmatched in other 
countries. 

The basic trend of the Stalin period of Soviet 
economic development was, in essence, @ greater in- 
crease in the rate of investment than in that of national 
income. This trend came to the fore with particular 
force in postwar years. 

In the years 1948, 1949 and 1950, the fixed invest- 
ment of the state rose by 23, 20, and 23 percent 
respectively, or cumulatively by 82 percent in only 3 
years, according to acceptable official statistics. In 
1951 it was expanded further by 12 percent and in 1952 
by 11 percent. Thus the total increase amounted to 
127 percent in only 5 years. National income rose 
only about half as much over the same span of time. 

These higher rates of investment, increasing much 
more rapidly than the total output of the country, 
have up to this time permitted rapid expansion of the 
economy. The question is how this trend will be 
affected by the new program for rapid improvement 
of living standards. 

The promised rapid improvement of private in- 
comes, even if only partially realized, will have to be 
at the expense of other claimants for a share in national 
income. Education and health services are apparently 
to be expanded, possibly as much as private incomes. 
The other claimants to a share in national income are 
defense and investment. 

The Malenkov government does not show any 
inclination to reduce military expenses from the very 
high level reached in 1952. If no concessions are 
made on this point in the future, a reduction in the 
rate of increase in investment seems inevitable. 

About 12 percent of the total investment went into 
housing in 1952. An increase of 25 percent was 
scheduled for 1953, according to Zverev’s budget 


%3 They average more than 1,500 hectares of cropped plowland now. Some 
collective farms have more than 1,000 able-bodied persons and more than 10,000 
hectares of plowland. 
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report. This relative modesty in the 1953 appro- 
priation for housing may be due to difficulties ex- 
perienced in making an adjustment from the 1952 
quota on very short notice. The 1954 budget will 
show whether the Soviet Government intends to take 
the housing problem seriously. Although the in- 
crease in the 1953 appropriation for new housing is 
relatively moderate, it may absorb nearly 40 percent 
of the total prospective increase in investment in 1953. 
The investments for educational and health services 
have been substantially increased, according to the 
budget report for 1953." 

When the proposed increases of investment in hous- 
ing, education, and health are added to those for 
agriculture, light industry and trade, it becomes 
apparent that the investment in heavy industry must 
be affected. For almost 25 years it has been Soviet 
policy to allocate about 60 percent of the total 
national investment to heavy industry. Only the 
future will show wheth-r the domination of heavy 
industry will be definitely broken. In such case, of 
course, yearly rates of expansion of 12 percent, as 
scheduled for the whole industry in the fifth Five Year 
Pian, will be impossible. 

Although a substantial improvement of consump- 
tion levels would raise labor productivity and favor- 
ably affect economic development in general, a slow- 
down seems likely in the rate of economic growth of 
the U.S. S. R. as compared with the rates which could 
have been expected with considerable justification on 
the basis of the preceding development. Whether the 
economic growth will go down to such rates, which 
can more easily be matched by non-Soviet countries, 
is impossible to say as yet.’® 

N conclusion, the prospects for the future develop- 

ment of national income and its distribution, as 
well as for the shifts in industry, are based on the 
assumption that the government has everything under 
control and that changes in national economy will be 
limited to those brought about by the change in 
policies. This assumption is by no means a certainty, 
however. 

An economy based to such an immense extent on 
oppression as that of the U. S. S. R. may show cracks 
as soon as the pressure is even partly released. It is 
not generally recognized that the purge era of the 
late 1930’s led to a reduction of the rates of expansion 
” ipa eiiaihapeiis aati” includes in the U. S. S. R. not only productive 
investment but also construction of schools, hospitals, military barracks, etc. 

18 Characteristically, the report as reproduced in newsparers (see for example 
Pravda, August 6, 1953) specifies “‘more than 25 percent.” According to the 
same report but in Finances and Credit of the U. S. S. R., with its more limited 
circulation, the increase is to be ‘‘by 25 percent” (see op. cit., 1953, No. 8, p. 13). 


16 These rates are estimated at 7 to 7.5 percent per year for the next 7 years in 
a paper to be published in one of the forthcoming issues of Social Research. 
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of industry by possibly two-thirds. A similar effect is 
not excluded now as the result of the weakening of 
the dictatorship. Although Stalin did not die before 
March 1953, fixed investments of the state increased 
only by 4 percent in the first half of 1953 as compared 
with the first half of 1952. During the full year of 
1952, the increase amounted to 11 percent. 


The Execution 


If the government had embarked voluntarily on the 
new policy on consumer goods, it possibly, but by 
no means necessarily, would have followed the logical 
process of first assuring the output of the extra goods 
and then permitting their consumption. The new 
policies were, however, forced on the government, 
and in the haste of making up for the arrears of the 
25-year misdirection, it acts in such a way that what- 
ever results might otherwise be attainable, may be 
impaired. 

Considerable additional purchasing power was 
brought into existence by first reducing the prices of 
consumer goods effective April 1, 1953, by much more 
than originally planned, and later by slashing to one- 
half the amount to be procured from the population 
by the yearly loan. A serious effort was made to 
provide the goods needed to cover the additional 
demand. Military reserves were undoubtedly made 
available; goods originally scheduled for productive 
use were diverted to private consumption, and the 
government resorted to imports on a large scale.” 
Plans were, of course, made to expand the output of 
consumer goods, so far as reserve capacity and raw 
materials were available.’* But, as reported by 
Mikoyan, the target of expanding retail turnover 
beyond the level scheduled when Stalin was alive 
failed until the third quarter of 1953. 


The inevitable consequences of the disproportion 
between the additional purchasing power and the 
Means to cover it is a continuing absence of certain 
goods in government stores and long queues for them, 
very high prices in kolkhoz (peasant) markets, specu- 
lation, etc. The consumer does not get all that was 


” At least in part the Soviets apparently are paying in gold. Stalin accumu- 
lated this gold almost exclusively with concentration camp labor, with the idea 
of buying cheaply machinery from the United States, after that country is plunged 
into the depression confidently forecast by Soviet economists. He would not be 


pleased to see that now his gold is squandered to provide the Soviet population 
with “luxuries.” Imports of food with payment in gold can hardly continue 
indefinitely. Even less can they expand at the rates scheduled for the retail 
trade. While helpful now, they may even aggravate the situation when the 
expected rapid expansion of the domestic farm output fails to materialize. 

18 All this proceeded without regard to consumers’ choice. It wag easier to offer 
more cars, taking these from the consumers for whom they had been originally 
intended, than to provide more pots. 
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promised to him. Whether there is a possibility of 
inflation cannot be predicted.” 


The measures taken to cover the prospective demand 
for consumer goods of farm origin in 1954 seem to be 
much more dangerous. When the new farm program 
was announced in September 1953, the breeding of 
cows for 1954 was already completed. Accumulation 
of feed was far advanced seasonally and little could be 
done to attain a substantial improvement over 1953. 
There is, under these conditions, no reason to expect 
a great upsurge in output of animal products in 1954 
as compared with 1953 and, for that matter, as com- 
pared with 1952. 


Government procurements of animal products are 
nevertheless stepped up (1954 as compared with 1952) 
by 37 percent for meat, 43 percent for milk, etc. In 
absolute quantities, the procurements of meat are to 
rise by 1,100,000 metric tons (live weight). It would 
indeed be a great success of the present campaign to 
expand output of farm products if the whole output of 
slaughter animals rose that much. Excessive pro- 
curements will obviously undermine the basis for fur- 
ther advance. To the detriment of Soviet agriculture, 
the Soviet Government always was much more suc- 
cessful in hitting its targets for procurements than 
those for output. 


It is an important feature of the present programs 
for expanding of farm output that their direction is 
apparently in the hands of Nikita Khrushchev. This 
is the same Khrushchev who three years ago directed 
the campaign for amalgamation of farms and for 
agrocities. The deterioration in agriculture in the 
last few years, acknowledged by Malenkov and 
Khrushchev, may well be the result of the amalgama- 
tion. If Khrushchev were permitted to complete 
successfully his campaign for agrocities, this ‘* success”’ 
would have led to resettlement of many millions of 
households, almost complete liquidation of the private 
economy of the kolkhoz peasants, etc. Part of the 
present new policies would have been made impossi- 
ble. As the saying goes, the ships (for the return 
trip) would have been burned. 

One may only conclude that the direction of the 
Soviet economy is not in wise hands. The Soviet 
economic ship is not sailing smoothly. 





1% In its present scope, the purchasing power of the population is established 
until April 1, 1954. While the promise of further considerable increases in pur- 
chasing power are implied in the speeches of the bosses and specifically further 
reductions in the prices of consumer goods were promised, all this was not specified 
quantitatively. The government will have a chance to take a more reasonable 
course when the time comes ro establish the prices of consumer goods for another 
year. 








Soviet Farm Policy 


From The Twentieth Century, London, November 1953* 


HE Soviet economy is now in process of being 

adjusted to the new political situation created by 
Stalin’s death. His successors have apparently found 
the economy so seriously unbalanced as to require 
drastic new legislation. Throughout September the 
press and radio devoted a large part of their output to 
statements on a planned revision of Soviet agricultural 
policy which is to bring food production and con- 
sumption into line with the industrial development of 
the country. In less than a month official documents 
running to some 100,000 words have been published, 
including the report given early in September to a 
plenary session of the Central Committee by N. S. 
Khrushchev, the newly appointed First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party; the decree adopted by the 
Central Committee on the basis of his report; and 
three executive orders issued by the Council of 
Ministers and the Central Committee, on stockbreed- 
ing and deliveries, on potatoes and vegetables, and 
and on machine tractor stations. 


The new policy was already foreshadowed by the 
statements made before the Supreme Soviet in August 
by Malenkov, the Prime Minister, and Zverev, the 
Finance Minister; but the gravity of the situation was 
not fully disclosed at that time. It is not without 
significance that it has fallen upon Khrushchev, on the 
occasion of his first appearance as the principal officer 
of the party, to be associated with so important a 
measure as the recasting of Soviet agricultural policy. 
Specialists in astrology and Kremlinology will remem- 
ber Malenkov’s sharp criticism at the Nineteenth 
Party Congress a year ago, of the views then held by 
Khrushchev, and will perhaps deduce the existence of 
an antagonism between the Prime Minister and his 
comrade-in-arms which may be the beginning of 
another round in the battle for political supremacy. 
Less confident observers of Soviet affairs will conclude 
that too little is known to justify speculation of this 
sort. The statements and decrees that have been 
made known in the course of the past month are not 
the work of any one man, whether Party Secretary or 
Minister of Agriculture, but seem to be the outcome 
of debates and controversies conducted over years 
among the leading men of the; Soviet hierarchy. 
Many of the recent utterances on agricultural ques- 





*This article cannot be reprinted from Problems of Communism without per- 
mission of the original publishers. Address inquiries to The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsburry Way, London, W. C. 1. 
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tions had been heard on previous occasions, e. g., at 
the inauguration of the Three Year Plan, announced 
in April 1949 by the Council of Ministers, on the 
development of animal husbandry in collectives and 
state farms. It was evident even then that while 
industrial production had recovered to its prewar 
level, the output of foodstuffs, and of animal produce 
in particular, was lagging behind. For the first time 
since the end of the war, the gulf apparent ever since 
forced industrialization and collectivization drove the 
two main sectors of Soviet society apart in the early 
1930’s had widened. This is still the main problem. 
While some of the criticisms that were made at the 
time of the 1949 announcement can be found once 
more in last month’s statements, much has been added 
by agronomists and politicians familiar with the 
problems of the countryside. Among them one 
particularly discerns I. A. Benediktov, once again 
Minister of Agriculture. Since he was reinstated at 
the Nineteenth Congress to full membership of the 
Central Committee he has been among the main 
contributors to the discussion on agricultural ques- 
tions. Before the war Benediktov had become 
known as the chief architect of the All-Union 
Agricultural Exhibition. He has now returned to 
his favorite creation, and Moscow is likely to see 
another huge agricultural show next year. During 
and after the war he served for some years under A. A. 
Andreev, who during the latter part of the war was 
People’s Commissar for Agriculture and in 1946 became 
chairman of the Council for Collective Farm Affairs 
charged with the task of eliminating the infringements 
of the Collective Farm Statute of 1935, which officials 
and members of the collectives had allowed to occur 
while controls temporarily slackened. In the late 
1930’s Andreev, who had long been the party’s 
spokesman on agricultural policy, went on record as 
a protagonist of the small operational unit, the so- 
called zveno, of some 5 to 10 workers, rather than the 
large unit of the ‘brigade’ in which up to a hundred 
members of a collective farm work in one team. This 
was at a time when, after the sacrifices of the col- 
lectivization period, government and party felt 
obliged in the face of rural resistance to make some 
concessions to the peasants. Things were different 
when most of the scars of war had disappeared and a 
new attempt to complete the process of nationalizing 
the countryside seemed justified. In 1950, 15 years 
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to the day after the Collective Farm Statute had been 
promulgated, the press began to prepare the way for 
a new change in farm policy. On the initiative of 
Khrushchev, Andreev was attacked by Pravda in an 
article entitled ‘‘Against the Perversion in the 
Organization of Labor in the Collectives.’’ He was 
criticized for the support he had given to the small 
operational unit in the collectives, now described as 
inefficient and inimical to the development of mechan- 
ization. Ten days after he had thus been publicly 
taken to task Andreev admitted his errors and pub- 
lished a recantation. 

Khrushchev, who at the end of the Second World 
War had been chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Ukraine, now became the main protagonist of 
a campaign for the systematic consolidation of collec- 
tive farms. In Kiev province, on Stalin’s seventieth 
birthday at the end of 1949, he laid the foundation 
stone of the first agro-town which was to take the 
place of four old villages. Khrushchev believed not 
merely in the replacement of the zvenoby the “‘ brigade’’ 
system: he wanted to merge small collectives into 
large ones, and villages into agro-towns, thus bring- 
ing the physical and social units of the countryside 
under the control of the organs of government and 
party. When the more radical of his views, such as 
the resettlement of collective workers in agro-towns, 
which Pravda had publicized in March 1951, caused 
concern among some leading agronomists of the 
Party, Pravda dissociated itself from the article. An 
editorial note declared it to have been merely a con- 
tribution to the discussion of agricultural problems. 
This was followed by attacks in the provincial press. 
In Armenia, Arutinov, the local first secretary of the 
party, described Khrushchev’s ideas as being closer 
to fantasy than to the real requirements of the collec- 
tives. In neighboring Azerbaidzhan, Arutinov’s 
criticism was followed by a vigorous attack from 
Bagirov, the first secretary of the party in that repub- 
lic and a Bolshevik of long standing. The party 
never endorsed the more radical of Khrushchev’s 
views. Thus legislation on the merger of collectives 
has never been made known. Yet before the end of 
1950 the number of collectives was reduced through 
amalgamation from some 254,000 to 123,000 though 
some of them were merely integrated on paper. In 
the more densely populated agricultural areas the 
process of concentration went even further. In the 
Moscow district, for instance, the number of collec- 
tives was reduced in the course of 1950 from 6,000 to 
1,500; the average size of the collectives increased 
from 400 to almost 2,000 acreas of arable land, and 
the average number of families rose from 40 to more 


than 160 per collective. At the same time the organ- 
ization of the party was stengthened. While early 
in 1950 only 1 of every 5 collectives had a primary 
party organization, at the end of the year the party 
controlled 4 out of every 5 collectives. 


It fell upon Benediktov, the former Deputy of 
Andreev, as Minister of Agriculture to announce the 
results of the campaign on which Khrushchev seemed 
to have staked his political reputation. But at the 
Nineteenth Congress, in October 1952, Malenkov 
disowned both factions. While he rebuked Andreev 
and his supporters for setting up in the collective 
farms small work teams in place of production bri- 
gades, he blamed Khrushchev and his associates for 
suggesting that the village population be congregated 
in Jarge agricultural townships. Today, protagonists 
aud opponents of the program for the concentration of 
collectives are among the chief architects of the new 
agricultural policy, which is remarkably free from 
dogmatism and leaves room for development in more 
than one direction. 


To the outsider these differences in policy may 
appear as internal squabbles among ambitious rivals; 
some writers have tended to ascribe them to the con- 
flict between ideology and expediency. All such 
interpretations appear too simple in the changed 
situation after Stalin's death. For all its lack of 
ideological flavoring, the new policy should not be 
regarded as a purely pragmatic venture. Historical 
analysis, while disclosing differences of temperament 
and ambition, or disagreements on timing and ap- 
proach, reveals at the same time a large measure of 
political uniformity of thought among the leading 
personalities of the Soviet scene. At no time since 
the great purges has there been a public challenge to 
the political concept that underlies Soviet farm policy 
and its changes. It is with this fact in mind that the 
new agricultural program must be viewed. 


S Khrushchev precedes his statement of policy 

with a detailed account of present conditions 

and past failures, the same procedure may well be 

followed here. The party secretary leaves his audi- 

ence with a picture of a badly unbalanced farm 

economy. The Central Committee summarizes his 
findings in these words: 


The enormous potentialities of large-scale socialist agriculture 
are still poorly utilized. The yields continue to remain low in 
many collective farms and districts. The increase in the productivity 
of agriculture, the development of animal husbandry, the pro- 
duction of potatoes, vegetables, and fodder crops do not conform to 
the demands of the national economy. The lag of these and a num- 
ber of other important branches of agriculture retards the further 
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development of the light and food industries which satisfy the 
essential requirements of the population, and seriously impedes the 
rise in income of collective farms and collective farmers. Especially 
unsatisfactory is the situation with regard to the development of 
animal husbandry. 


Although a coherent official account has been 
lacking so far, Western students of Soviet affairs have 
for many years been critical of Soviet farm practices 
and agricultural policies. By comparison with 
Khrushchev’s statement, their criticism has been 
mild indeed. Although in contrast to previous 
examples his account was given in a businesslike 
manner, remarkably free from personal attacks and 
ideological embroidery, the party secretary left no 
doubt about the gravity of the situation. It is true 
that he appeared reasonably satisfied with current 
achievements in the production of grains and indus- 
trial crops; but even here a closer scrutiny hardly 
justifies optimism. Leaving annual fluctuations apart, 
crop acreages since the inauguration of the first Five 
Year Plan have merely kept pace with population 
trends. An improvement in the national diet is 
therefore dependent upon a rise in crop yields. On 
this point Khrushchev was notably brief, but since 
Malenkov’s statement last August there can be no 
doubt that the practice of recording harvests in terms 
of ‘biological yields’’ led to exaggerations and un- 
justified optimism. Malenkov then denounced as 
‘incorrect’ the practice whereby the yields of grain 
and other products were assessed not on the basis of 
the amounts actually harvested, but on the basis of 
apparent yields. If allowance is made for this 
statistical distortion it appears that at no time since 
1928 has the output of grains available per head of 
population risen above the low prerevolutionary 
level. In these circumstances the supply of bread and 
fodder grains can hardly have been ample. Output, 
like acreage, has not kept pace with population 
increase. Even this modest result has been achieved 
only at great cost in men and material. If the violent 
fluctuations of the rural population during the 
the revolutionary periods of ‘‘war communism’”’ and 
collectivization are left out of account, some 25 
million peasant households at the opening of the plan 
era provided the meager food supply of 160 million 
people. Today some 20 million families, with the 
help of some 600,000 tractors, produce an equally 
meager diet for approximately 210 million people. 
The shift of labor to industry has been disappoint- 
ingly small and the cost of industrial effort to replace 
farm labor has been disproportionately great. The 
drift of population from the land, though heavy in 
times of distress, has been smaller than might have 
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been expected in a country whose industrial revolution 
was carried out in less than one generation. 


VEN more disappointing are the results of 25 
years of Soviet planning in livestock farming. 
In this sphere indeed the failure has been continuous 
and complete. The modest gains achieved before the 
Revolution, and again before the inauguration of the 
first Five Year Plan, have never been recovered. In 
the words of the Central Committee’s report ‘the 
state plans for increasing the number of cattle go 
unfulfilled year after year.’’ In 1952 alone the 
cattle population dropped by more than 2 million. 
The number of cows falls short of the prewar level by 
3.5 million, and compared with 1928 it has decreased 
by almost 9 million. While in 1940 nearly every 
peasant household had a cow, today almost half of 
them no longer possess one. Though not admitted 
by Khrushchev and the Central Committee, this latest 
wave of illicit slaughtering has been the kolkhoznik’s 
answer to the government’s attempt to transfer, under 
the Three Year Livestock Plan, privately owned farm 
animals to the collectives. The position is little 
better in regard to pig, sheep and poultry farming. 
At no time since the first Five Year Plan was inaugu- 
rated has the pre-1929 livestock population been 
reached. While during this period the human popu- 
lation increased from some 160 to 210 million, the 
total number of productive animals Cin livestock 
units) declined from 70 to 62 million. The loss might 
have been made up in part through increases in milk 
yields and carcass weights, but unhappily such im- 
provements have not occurred. In Khrushchev’s own 
words, ‘for more than 10 years, milk yields in the 
collective farms have not exceeded 1,000-1,170 kilos 
per cow’ (compared with, e. g., 2,800 kilos in the 
United Kingdom). In Siberia, 75,000 tons of butter 
were produced in 1913, but only 65,000 tons in 1952. 
Similar failures are reported in respect to carcass 
weights and fodder yields. Haystacks on collective 
farms provided only 960 kilos per head of cattle in 
1952, compared with 1,100 kilos before the war. 
Even in terms of the grossly inflated *‘ biological 
yields,’’ fodder grains yield only half, and potatoes 
and beets only two-thirds, of what is harvested in the 
United Kingdom. 

Although in contrast to previous practice statistical 
information is now more plentiful it is still far from 
comprehensive, and an analysis of the past record and 
present state of Soviet farming must fall lamentably 
short of similar attempts in the case of countries far 
less developed than the Soviet Union. Many of the 
published data are still given in percentages related 
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to ambiguous or unknown bases and thus defeat any 
attempt at systematic tabulation. Moreover, much 
important information is still withheld. Despite this 
lack, it can be said with certainty that the present 
national diet of the Soviet citizen is smaller in quan- 
tity and poorer in composition than it was before the 
first Five Year Plan came into force in 1929. While 
at 200 and 150 kilos, respectively, the average con- 
sumption of flour and potatoes is approximately as 
high as in 1927-28, the same cannot be said of meat 
and dairy produce. Sugar is probably the only food- 
stuff consumed in larger quantities than before rapid 
industrialization and collectivization began (12 kilos 
instead of 6 kilos in 1926-27). As millions of indus- 
trial workers and officials are likely to be better off 
now than their fathers were 25 years ago, the main 
burden has fallen on the rural population. And it is 
here that the Soviet régime continues to meet its 
insurmountable barrier to progress. 

The reasons given by Khrushchev for this failure 
are manifold and cannot be listed in full. Passing 
mishaps must be distinguished from long-term causes. 
A long wet winter in 1952 delayed ploughing and 
sowing, and unfavorable weather last year caused 
delays in harvesting potatoes and other root crops. 
Moreover, the ill-considered decision last April to 
halve the retail prices of potatoes and vegetables 
must have unbalanced price relations in the kolkhoz 
markets to such an extent that kolkbozniks understand- 
ably reduced their output and delivery. The dis- 
locations caused by these failures of nature and men, 
though serious, are unlikely to be of more than a 
temporary nature. But there are other and more 
important adjustments to be made. 

The causes of failure in livestock farming are ofhi- 
cially sought largely in administrative mistakes, such 
as the use of incorrect delivery norms and dates, the 
insufficient use of mechanical power in fodder fields 
and cattle yards, the lack of incentives to collectives 
and kolkhozniks, and the shortage of technically 
trained staff and political leaders in collectives and 
machine tractor stations. Some of the details in the 
long list of errors and omissions given by Khrushchev 
are revealing indeed. Since the calendar year has 
been used for planning purposes, collective farms have 
become accustomed to keeping large numbers of un- 
productive livestock beyond the census date of Janu- 
ary 1, thus causing a glut of poor meat early in the 
year instead of delivering fat beasts at the end of the 
season. It seems almost unbelievable that it has taken 
government and party 15 years to recognize the effect 
of a change in delivery dates. An equally disastrous 
result has been caused by the practice of fixing live- 


stock delivery quotas in accordance with the number 
of livestock on each farm, and of laying down high 
compulsory delivery quotas and tractor rates for the 
well run farms, while letting the badly run farms off 
lightly. These practices had been condemned by the 
government before the last war, when it decreed that 
delivery quotas be fixed on an acreage basis. Yet 
the ministerial officials thought otherwise: ‘* As soon 
as a collective farm rises above the level of its neigh- 
bor, the procurement officials prune it, just as garden- 
ers prune shrubbery in the parks.”’ 

The lack of such material incentives as high pro- 
curement prices and low compulsory delivery quotas 
is also considered one of the reasons for the lag in the 
output and marketing of potatoes and vegetables, and 
for the low efficiency of machine tractor stations. 
While mechanization in the growing of grains and 
technical crops is considered satisfactory, the same is 
not true of fodder crops and animal farming. As a 
result of this unbalance seasonal fluctuations in labor 
requirements occur which cause delays during the hay 
harvest and the periods when potatoes, roots and 
vegetables are planted and harvested. Nothing 
could illustrate more vividly than the seasonal labor 
fluctuation the failure of Soviet planners to arrive at a 
balanced farm economy in which man, tractor and 
horse are utilized fully and evenly throughout the 
year. 

Much of the blame for these shortcomings goes to 
the weakness of professional and political leadership. 
The majority of cadres are reported to have an in- 
adequate technical background and training. Less 
than 1 out of 5 chairmen of collective farms has 
higher or secondary special education. Similarly, 
the overwhelming majority of directors, chief engi- 
neers and chief agronomists of machine tractor 
stations have no higher education. Almost one-third 
and two-thirds, respectively, of the directors and 
engineers of tractor stations have had none but 
elementary education. This seems an odd state of 
affairs in a country in which industrialization and 
technical education have had high priority for the 
better part of 25 years. The answer lies in the 
preference given by the professional class to office 
work and in the high turnover of technical men. 
Although agricultural planning is a matter of years 
rather than months, in many collective farms the 
chairman changes twice or three times a year. Nearly 
one-third of all chairmen work in this capacity for 
less than 1 year. On the other hand, out of some 
350,000 trained agricultural specialists with higher or 
secondary education only 20 percent work in machine 
tractor stations or collectives. Another quarter are 
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employed in administrative work, while the official 
report cannot account for the remaining half. 

How attractive a job a specialist with secondary 
education must hold in the Soviet Union may be gaged 
from Khrushchev's statement that during the year 
each collective farm submits to the district agricultural 
department some 10,000 statistical indices, or 8 times 
as many as before the war. The process of ““deper- 
sonalization’’ has indeed gone a long way. The 
ministerial bureaucracy appears even less effective 
than the regional departments. In the Russian 
Federal Republic, which holds more than half the 
livestock and three-fifths of the sown area of the 
Soviet Union, the Ministry of Agriculture, instead of 
being engaged in the production of potatoes and 
vegetables, restricts its activities to problems of bee- 
keeping and animal trapping. ‘*‘This sounds like a 
joke [adds Khrushchev] but unfortunately it is not a 
joke but a fact.’’ Nor is the state of the party and its 
work in the rural areas any better. Many of the 
leaders of rural party cadres have only a slight knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and more than one-third of all 
secretaries of rural cadres have worked in this capacity 
for less than 1 year. As a result the party is weak in 
the rural areas. It is made up of only 1 million mem- 
bers, plus 2 million members of the Communist League 
of Youth. This is indeed a small proportion out of a 
rural population numbering almost 130 million people. 


‘'HESE then were the conditions which confronted 

the new rulers of the Soviet Union when they 
succeeded Stalin. While they can hardly have been 
taken by surprise, the temporary absence of a recog- 
nized central authority must have made them acutely 
aware of the dangers inherent in the situation. It 
should be recorded that, contrary to the previous 
practice of patching up weaknesses in economic 
planning in ad hoc fashion, the new rulers not only 
dealt swiftly with the urgent matters of the moment, 
but promptly designed a coherent agricultural strategy 
which would show a remarkable degree of self- 
confidence. Apparently not afraid that concessions 
might undermine their authority in the countryside, 
they made liberal use of economic incentives without 
loosening for a moment their political grip on the rural 
population. The apparent confidence in the success 
of the new program is even more striking than the 
frankness with which the mistakes of the past are 
recorded. If the new strategy leads to success it may 
well do away with some of the causes of the periodi- 
cally recurring recessions of the farming industry. 
But will it succeed? Consideration of this question 
requires a brief glance at the technical, economic, 
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and political measures that are contemplated to raise 
farm output and rouse peasant interest without losing 
control in the countryside. 

In the technical sphere the emphasis is on measures 
likely to improve the output of animal produce and 
thus to restore the balance lost through the overem- 
phasis given in the past to grain production. First 
priority is naturally given to a substantial increase in 
livestock. Cow and cattle figures are to be raised by 
5 and 9 million, respectively, before the end of 1954. 
At the same time pig stocks are to be raised by 6 
million, and flocks of sheep and goats by 35 million. 
These are ambitious aims, though they fall short of 
earlier targets. The goals for milk yields and carcass 
weights, and for total meat and milk output, are 
equally ambitious. Market supplies are to rise be- 
tween 1952 and 1954 from 3 to 4 million tons of meat, 
and from 10 to 14.3 million tons of milk. There is 
no chance of success in this field unless fodder sup- 
plies are increased very substantially. Provision is 
therefore made in the new plan for an extended pro- 
duction of fodder grains, fodder potatoes, and green 
fodder. Concentrates are to be produced and stocked in 
larger quantities than in the past, and silage pits are to 
be built. The mechanization of arable farming is to be 
fostered by a greatly increased output of farm tractors. 
Production and consumption of fertilizers are also to 
be raised substantially. The yields of potatoes and 
roots are to be improved through planting by the 
square-cluster method, which is common practice in 
developed agricultural countries and which allows 
the mechanized cultivation of plants throughout 
their period of vegetation. The supply of vegetables 
is also to be encouraged in every possible way. 


HOUGH ambitious by Soviet standards, most of 

these targets are modest if compared to foreign 
production. Inthe United Kingdom, for instance, the 
density of livestock is 7 times, the output of milk per 
unit of land 8 times, and the application of fertilizers 
almost 20 times as great as in the Soviet Union. The 
success of the program is largely dependent upon the 
economic measures which go with it. The conces- 
sions which the government has made to the collec- 
tives, and to farmers in their individual capacity, 
specify in detail what was promised in summary 
fashion during the budget debate. Hitherto the 
cultivation of industrial crops was 3% times as reward- 
ing as livestock farming. Now the financial balance 
is to be altered in favor of animal husbandry. This is 
to be achieved through substantial price increases. 
Procurement prices for compulsory deliveries of live- 
stock are to be increased to 5.5 times their previous 
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level; those for milk and butter are to be doubled, and 
those for vegetables and potatoes raised by 25 to 250 
percent. Simultaneously, the prices payable for 
voluntary sales in excess of compulsory deliveries are 
also to be raised. Other economic concessions include: 
the reduction of delivery quotas and the abolition of 
delivery arrears; advance payments and grants in aid; 
incentives in kind and sales of consumer goods in ex- 
change for farm products; higher wages and premiums 
for workers in machine tractor stations. Contrary to 
recent official pronouncements, collectives are en- 
couraged to produce the bricks and tiles required for 
the building of workers’ cottages and cattle sheds. 

While these and other economic and technical proj- 
ects are likely to bear some fruit in the years to come, 
it would be hazardous to assume the likelihood of as 
quick and as large an improvement in farm output and 
food supplies as Malenkov and Khrushchev have prom- 
ised in recent speeches. It is true that these promises 
did not go beyond what was laid down in the fifth 
Five Year Plan, but it must be remembered that the 
plan targets for the farming and food industries were 
overambitious and that agriculture fell far short of 
expectations during the first 3 years of the period. It 
can be said with certainty that at the end of the cur- 
rent plan period in 1955, farm income and food con- 
sumption, though increased above current levels, will 
be well below the targets fixed at 40 percent, and more 
above the levels reached in 1950. 

The cost to the treasury of the various economic 
programs is estimated at 15 and 35 thousand million 
rubles, respectively for the years 1953 and 1954, 
while the additional income due to go to the farming 
industry is estimated at 13 and 20 thousand million 
rubles, respectively. No official information on total 
farm income is available, but it will probably be in- 
creased through these economic concessions by ap- 
proximately 10 percent. This is more than collec- 
tives and kolkhozniki could have hoped to gain, but 
it is still far less than industrial workers have achieved 
through six successive retail price reductions. The 
financial outlay is justified officially by way of refer- 
ence to the ‘fundamental principle’ of material in- 
terest in socialist society. It is a departure from pre- 
vious political doctrine and economic practice that 
the individual kolkhoznik is singled out for prefer- 
ential treatment in this respect. The government 
seems to have learned its lesson. Discrimination 
against the individual farming household and his 
privately owned livestock, as intended under the 
Three Year Plan of 1949, was bound to lead to dis- 
aster in the livestock industry. As before in Soviet 
history, the government has been forced, not by or- 


ganized resistance but by the unequivocal noncoopera- 
tion of 20 million individual families, to retreat from 
its previous position and to brand as “‘ pernicious”’ the 
practice of infringing on the interests of collective 
farmers with regard to livestock in their private pos- 
session. Khrushchev, who only 3 years ago had been 
urging the “‘hard’’ policy, summed up the present 
official attitude in these words: 

Only people who do not understand the policy of the Party can 
think that the productive livestock possessed by a collective farm- 
er’s household, within the limits envisaged in the Collective Farm 
Statute, represents a danger to the socialist system. The personal 
ownership of livestock is not a hindrance but a help to the commonly 
owned animal husbandry, and consequently is of benefit to the 
collective farmer, to the collective farm, and to the state. 

Those who may conclude that a lasting change of 
Soviet political philosophy has taken place in the 
agricultural sphere will, however, be disappointed to 
find that the concessions to the individual farm 
household are clearly considered of a temporary nature 
only. Khrushchev hastened to assure his audience 
that these measures are considered expedient merely 
as long as the consumers’ needs cannot be satisfied by 
the communal enterprise of the collective farms: 

The time will come when the development of commonly owned 
animal husbandry will reach such a level that the personal demand 
of the collective farmer for livestock products will be fully satisfied 


by the common enterprise, and then it will be unprofitable for the 
collective farmer to have livestock in his personal possession. 


So as to make his position clear beyond any doubt, 
Khrushchev added with reference to the Baltic States, 
where all individual farms have not yet been trans- 
ferred to collectives, that there could not be two 
opinions on this matter: : 

We want gradually to liquidate the system of individual farms 
and to set up collective farm settlements. But it would be a mistake 
to show haste in the practical solution of this problem. 

This then is the political concept of the architects 
of the new farm program. So as to make sure that 
it will become effective, the post of the useless and 
despised deputy director of the machine tractor sta- 
tion, who was formerly in charge of political work, 
will be abolished. In his place a team of party 
instructors headed by a secretary of the District Party 
Committee will be attached to every tractor station. 
In this way the government hopes to intensify the 
work and to tighten the control of the party in the 
countryside, and to extend the party cadres beyond 
the 76,000 collectives in which they are organized at 
present to all 94,000 collectives. In addition, an 
appeal is being made to former members of work 
teams in machine tractor stations, and to some 50,000 
members of the Soviet intelligentsia, to strengthen 
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the work in the rural areas. When on former occa- 
sions industrial workers and intellectuals were sent 
into the country they went empty-handed, extorting 
grain or waging class warfare in the villages. This 
time their arrival as organizers or technicians is to 
coincide with a wave of economic concessions to the 


In Defense of Reaction 


By Peter Meyer 


NE may wonder whether it is still worthwhile 

to analyze Joseph Stalin’s last work, Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U. §. §. R. While it was 
greeted with tremendous fanfare on the eve of the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 
October 1952, and was endlessly acclaimed and quoted, 
in the twilight of the leader’s reign, the abrupt 
cessation of the Stalin cult after his death, and the 
accompanying emphasis on “‘collective leadership,”’ 
seemed to cast a shadow of oblivion on his magnum 
opus as well. Yet to discount the importance of this 
document would be manifestly wrong. In the first 
place, as a look at the Soviet press will demonstrate, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the U. S. S. R. now 
has been restored to its position of preeminence, 
although without the sacred halo that surrounded it 
during Stalin’s life. In the second place, the work 
sheds considerable light on the character and evolution 
of Soviet society. This aspect has been largely over- 
looked by outside observers, who were more concerned 
with the chapters dealing with the “‘inevitability’’ 
of conflicts between capitalist powers. 

Economic Problems has been revived because Stalin's 
heirs fully realize that it expresses their collective 
interest in monopolistic power. In this work, Stalin 
distorted reality, falsified his erstwhile teachings, 
and revised the basic tenets of Marxism to justify 
the existence and perpetuation of the totalitarian 
state. The state, the society, the basic patterns of 
behavior and thought—in a word, the system that 
bears the name “‘Stalinism’’—has survived not only 
Stalin’s mortal body, but also the excesses of his 
personal cult. The free world cannot afford to ignore 
this ideological product of Stalinism. 


The Laws of Nature and Society 


Economic Problems opens with the following state- 
ment: 





Mr. Peter Meyer is the author of The Soviet Union: A New Class Society, 
and a frequent contributor to Commentary, The New Leader, and other publica- 
tions, 
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farming community. Time will show whether these 
measures will set in motion a movement which will 
win more concessions from the government and party, 
or whether the regime will be able once more to 
reverse its policy and to sacrifice the interest of the 
individual peasant in the name of collectivization. 


Some comrades deny the objective character of laws of science, 
and of the laws of political economy, particularly under socialism. 
They deny that the laws of political economy reflect law-governed 
processes which operate independently of the will of man. They 
believe that in view of the specific role assigned to the Soviet State 
by history, the Soviet State and its leaders can abolish existing laws 
of political economy and can ‘‘form,’’ “‘create,’’ new laws. These 
comrades are profoundly mistaken. . . .! 


It is, says Stalin, just as impossible to transform 
social laws as it is to abolish or create them: 

If they could be transformed, then they could be abolished and 
replaced by other laws. The thesis that the laws can be ‘‘trans- 


formed”’ is a relic of the incorrect formula that laws can be ‘‘abol- 
ished’’ or ‘‘formed.”’ 


In support of these categorical statements, Stalin 
says: 

They [his opponents] confuse laws of science, which, reflect 
objective processes in nature and society, processes which take 
place independently of the will of man, with the laws which are 
issued by the governments, which are made by the will of man, and 
which have only juridical validity. But they must not be confused. 
Here is areasonable enough view. Juridical and other 
normative laws are, of course, completely different 
from what we call, for lack of a better word, “‘laws’”’ 
of science. The former are commandments which set 
norms about what ought to be. The latter are general- 
ized statements about what /s, about certain regular- 
ities in nature and society. One can transgress a 
normative—for example a penal or moral law—and 
be punished for it. But natural, scientific “*laws’’ 
cannot be broken. If people should begin to “‘ break”’ 
the law of gravity by falling upwards, not the trans- 
gressors but the law would be in error. It would 
cease to be valid and would have to be replaced by 
another law explaining the new phenomenon. When 
Stalin writes that any violation, even the 
slightest, of the laws of nature, would only upset 
matters,’’ he is talking plain nonsense. From his 
own point of view, a violation of the laws of nature 


1 This and all following quotations from Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U. S. S, R. are taken from the English translation published as a special 
supplement to the Daily Worker, New York, November 9, 1952. This transla- 
tion, although crude in language and style, is more faithful than those appearing 
in other publications. 
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B Apyryto. 


‘In what school do you work?” 


The director of the Adygeisk oblast department of public educa- 
tion, Comrade Berzegov, aimlessly shifts teachers from one school 
to another without their knowledge or consent. This leads to the 
deterioration of school work. 


“In the seventeenth. I have already been transferred 16 times from one school to another.” 


is impossible. If a violation were possible, the law 
would not represent a true statement of facts, and 
would therefore lose validity. 

Since Karl Marx’ times, science has become more 
cautious in the formulation of the ‘‘iron’’ laws of 
nature. It is inclined to consider them statements of 
statistical probability rather than of causal necessity. 
This cautious attitude prevails to an even greater 
degree with respect to ‘‘laws of society,’’ which are 
generalized statements predicting human behavior in 
certain social circumstances. 

The classical Marxists believed that human behavior 
is completely determined by social causes which can 
be reduced, in the last instance, to economic forces 
and conditions. Modernf psychology, however, has 
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From Krokodil, Moscow, September 20, 1952 


discovered that human behavior often is influenced by 
irrational psychic processes, and that men can act 
against their economic interests: homo economicus, 
postulated by the classical economic science and 
inherited by Marxism, has turned out to be a creature 
of complexes, much more unpredictable in his indi- 
vidual and social behavior than Marx thought 
him to be. 

Yet even from the orthodox Marxist point of view, 
‘social laws’’ were nothing more than generalizations 
which could be reduced to a formula: if given social 
conditions prevail, given consequences will follow. 
If the conditions are removed, if the social institutions 
change, the ‘‘laws’’ governing social behavior will 
change, too. Under free competition, to use a simple 
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example, prices will rise with increased demand and 
decreased supply, and vice versa. If free competition 
is restricted by the introduction of partial monopolies, 
the ‘‘law of supply and demand’’ will be modified, or 
‘‘transformed.’’ If free competition is completely 
abolished and a universal monopoly introduced, the 
law of supply and demand is abolished, too. This is 
so obvious that Stalin himself admits it. He writes 
that since the nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion in the U. S. S. R., “‘the law of competition and 
anarchy of production has lost its validity.”’ 

Obviously, then, social laws are transformed or 
abolished when social institutions under which they 
work are changed. Yet the opening argument of 
Stalin’s Economic Problems denies this common sense 
principle by categorically declaring the immutability 
of economic laws under any circumstances. If Stalin 
were arguing that certain laws are common to all 
human societies because they flow from human nature 
itself, there would perhaps be some logical founda- 
tion for his opening statement. But this argument is 
not invoked; indeed, it would contradict the entire 
tradition of Marxism. The whole of Marx’ and 
Engels’ work was an incessant polemic against the 
tendency to explain human behavior in terms of 
eternal’? laws of ‘‘human nature.’’ Rather the 
fathers of Marxism stressed that each social formation 
has its own, specific, social laws. When any society— 
oriental despotism, antique slavery, middle-age feu- 
dalism, or modern capitalism—was replaced by the 
next (in the order given), its social laws were abol- 
ished and replaced by new laws. Marx has asserted 
that the understanding of this process of transforma- 
tion of social laws was an important part of his 
dialectical method.? 

The idea that changed social conditions change 
patterns of human behavior is now almost a common- 
place. Why should Stalin in 1952 attack a principle 
which has been accepted by Marxists—and many non- 
Marxists—for more than a hundred years? In doing 
so, he had to contradict not only the traditions of 
Marxism and simple common sense but his own teach- 
ings. Only two years before, he had proclaimed in 
Marxism and the Problems of Linguistics that the so- 
called ‘‘superstructure’’ of a society, 1. e., its political 
and social ideas and institutions, could decisively 
influence its economic “‘base,’’ or conditions, which 
until then were held to be determined by ‘‘economic’”’ 
laws alone. He also had spoken of a “‘revolution 
from above’’—i. e., imposed by man—which could 
and did change the whole structure of society. This 
elevation of the ‘‘socialist’’ state and leadership to 


9 Karl Marx, Capital, vol. I, Chicago, 1906, pp. 22-23, 
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virtual omnipotence was consistent with such boast- 
ful Stalinist slogans as ‘‘cadres decide everything,”’ 
and ‘‘there are no fortresses the Bolsheviks cannot 
conquer.’” What, then, explains Stalin’s sudden 
jump from extreme voluntarism to no less extreme 
fatalism? 


Blind Economic Laws Under Socialism? 


Obviously, Stalin was trying to prove that social 
and economic laws operate in the same way—" inde- 
pendently of the will of man’’—in the “‘socialist’’ 
society as in all previous societies. But this repre- 
sents a radical revision of original Marxist beliefs. 
Marx and Engels held that under a socialist system, 
the basic character and modus operandi of social laws 
would change, that social laws would cease to operate 
‘blindly’ and ‘‘independently of the will of man.” 
Precisely because of this change, socialism would 
raise mankind from the kingdom of necessity to the 
realm of freedom. This feature of Marxist theory 
must be further explained to make clear why Stalin 
had to revise it so radically. 

Marx and Engels were certainly adherents of 
philosophical determinism. They were not fatalists: 
fatalists believe that man’s actions are predetermined 
by forces operating independently of human will. 
But Marx and Engels did not discount the element of 
free will. They were determinists, that is, they 
believed that while the area of achievement of one’s 
personal desires is circumscribed by a given set of 
objective circumstances, man still has the power to 
realize many of his goals and ambitions. Thus Marx 
could write that ‘‘man makes his own history,’’ and 
that ‘‘history is not an independent person using men 
to work out her purposes; history is the activity of 
men pursuing their purposes.’’ Again, he could 
proclaim in his Theses about Feuerbach: 

The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and that, therefore, changed men are products of changed circum- 
stances and changed upbringing, forgets that circumstances are 


changed precisely by men and the educators must themselves be 
educated .3 


According to Marx, only in a society torn by social 
antagonisms, especially a society of independent 
producers ruled by the market, do economic laws 
operate as a truly blind elemental force—as the law of 
gravity operates when the roof collapses over one’s 
head. In such a society, social phenomena seem 
independent of the strivings of men because they are 
the product of many independent and mutually 
contradictory wills, and they differ from the will of 


3 Karl Marx, Theses on Feuerbach, a supplement to Frederick Engels, Feuerbach 
and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy, New York, 1941, pp. 83-84. 
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any single individual. In the socialist society of the 
future, however, men would be transformed from the 
slaves to the masters of ‘‘history’’ and ‘‘social con- 
ditions.’’ This belief inspired the famous passage in 
Friedrich Engel’s Amnti-Duehring, which was later 
incorporated in the popular pamphlet Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific, and became a part of the credo 
of ‘‘scientific socialism’”’: 

Active social forces work exactly like natural forces: blindly, 
forcibly, destructively, so long as we do not understand them and 
reckon with them. But when once we understand them, when 
once we grasp their action, their direction, their effects, it depends 
only upon ourselves to subject them more and more to our will, and by 
means of them to reach our own ends. And this holds quite especially 
of the mighty productive forces of today .. . When once their 
nature is understood, they can, in the hands of producers working 
together, be transformed from master demons into willing servants .. . 

With the seizure of the means of production by society, produc- 
tion of commodities is done away with, and simultaneously, the mastery 
of the product over the producer. . The whole sphere of the con- 
ditions of life which environ man, and which have hitherto ruled 
man, now comes under the domination and control of man, who for the 
first time becomes the real, conscious lord of nature, because he has now 
become master of his own social organization. The laws of his own social 
action, hitherto standing face to face with man as laws of nature, foreign 
to, and dominating him, will then be used with full understanding and so 
mastered by him. Man's own social organization, hitherto confront- 
ing him as a necessity imposed by nature and history, now becomes 
the result of his own free action. The extraneous objective forces 
that have hitherto governed history, pass under the control of man 
himself. Only from that time will man himself, more and more 
consciously, make his own history—only from that time will the 
social causes set in motion by him have, in the main and in con- 
stantly growing measure, the results intended by him. It is the 
jump of man from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom.' 


The utopian element in this optimistic promise is 
self-evident. Every society, even under supposedly 
ideal social conditions, is composed of men with 
different interests, views, and inclinations. There 
must be some social mechanism to transform the 
divergent individual wills into collective decisions. 
Even with the greatest possible freedom and the best 
democratic institutions, the results will differ in some 
degree from the individual intentions of at least some 
men. But if the belief in complete, preestablished 
harmony of individual and collective interest was 
utopian, there is no doubt that Engels proclaimed 
here his allegiance to the traditional democratic and 
humanitarian ideal of the greatest possible freedom. 


The Fight Against the Idea of Freedom 

Stalin was, of course, familiar with Engels’ famous 
prophecy. But he tried to explain it away by refer- 
fing to a passage in which Engels defined freedom as 
“the recognition of necessity.’ Why Stalin empha- 





§ Frederick Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, translated by Edward 
Aveling, New York, 1935, pp. 68, 72-73. [Italics added.] 


sized the second statement, using it out of context and 
misrepresenting its meaning, is clearly revealed at the 
end of the chapter on the character of economic laws 
under socialism: 


The fact is that we, the leading core, are joined every year by 
thousands of new and young forces . . . They are staggered by the 
colossal achievements of Soviet Government, they are dazzled by 
the extraordinary successes of the Soviet system, and they begin to 
imagine that Soviet Government can “‘do anything,” that “nothing 
is beyond it,’’ that it can abolish scientific laws and form new ones. 
What are we to do with these comrades? 

Cutting through the elaborate rhetoric to the heart 
of this passage, Stalin apparently fears that the 
younger generation—educated by the boastfully 
voluntaristic propaganda of the regime and indoctri- 
nated in the belief that the U. S. S. R. has not only 
achieved socialism but is entering the “higher stage”’ 
of communism—will begin to question why economic 
advance has not brought in its wake a greater 
measure of equality and freedom. 


Ideas of freedom have been banned from the realm of 
practical politics since the inception of the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. In the first years after 1917, talk of 
freedom was still tolerated as a hope for the future: 
the dictatorship was conceived in theory as transi- 
tory; the state and the power of coercion were sup- 
posed to ‘‘ wither away”’ after the destruction of the 
old ruling classes. Later, however, the alleged 
threat of “‘capitalist encirclement’’ was invoked to 
justify basic theoretical revisions, proclaiming that 
the dictatorship and the state power (including of 
course police-state institutions) would have to be 
preserved even under communism, the higher stage of 
socialist society. After the expansion of communist 
territories in the 1940’s, the theoreticians bolstered 
the tottering ‘‘encirclement’’ theory by stressing it as 
a political concept: encirclement would last, it was 
proclaimed, as long as there is one country free from 
communist rule.® Totalitarian dictatorship was in- 
sured, in theory, through the time when its last free 
opponent disappears from the face of the earth. 

Though liquidated both in practice and in political 
theory, the idea of freedom still lingered in abstract 
speculations about the basic principles of socialism. 
In the passages quoted above, the fathers of Marxism 
spoke of the freedom of collective man from the blind 
rule of ‘‘economic laws.’’ Individual freedom was 
implied insofar as the harmony between individual 
and collective interest in a socialist society was taken 
for granted. Apparently Stalin decided that even 
a freedom beyond reach was dangerous. The idea of 





5 Bolshevik, Moscow, August 16, 1951. 
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freedom had to be stamped out from the consciousness 
of man. 

The idea of freedom was not the only object of 
attack in Stalin’s revisions of theory. Still more 
dangerous in the regime’s view was the old socialist 
ideal of equality. Having “‘established’’ that eco- 
nomic laws continue to operate under socialism 
‘independently of the will of man,’’ Stalin proceeded 
to the attack on this second specter. 


The Marxist Law of Value Under Capitalism 
and Soviet Rule 


‘‘It is sometimes asked,’ says Stalin, “‘ whether the 
law of value exists and operates in our country, under 
the socialist system.’’ A major portion of his study 
is devoted to arguments supposed to prove that it 
does. In order to understand his argumentation, one 
must first understand what the law of value meant in 
Marxist economics. 

In a capitalist society, Marx taught, commodities 
are produced for exchange in the market. The price 
of every commodity is regulated by its value, which is 
in turn determined by the average (‘socially neces- 
sary’’) amount of labor required for its production. 
According to Marx, this law of value not only deter- 
mines prices but also governs, through the price 
mechanism, both the distribution of capital and labor 
among various branches of the economy, and the 
relations between the workers and the owners of the 
means of production. The labor power, the ability 
to work, also becomes a commodity, to be sold and 
bought in the market. The worker is able to sell his 
labor power since, with the abolition of slavery and 
feudal serfdom, he is a free agent; he has to sell it 
because he possesses no means of production. Being 
a commodity, labor power is thus sold for its value, 
which, according to the law of value, is equal to the 
labor necessary to ‘‘ produce it’’—i. e., the minimum 
wage necessary for the worker's survival and propaga- 
tion of the species. But human labor power can 
produce more than the equivalent of its maintenance. 
The excess is retained by the owners of the means of 
production and becomes the source of capitalist 
income as well as of the accumulation of capital. 
Marx terms this excess ‘‘ surplus value.”’ 

A criticism of this theory does not fall into the 
framework of the present article. In one respect, 
however, its supporters and opponents have agreed: 
the law of value works— if it works at all—only under 
the conditions of free competition; and the law of 
surplus value operates only if the workers are free in 
the double Marxian sense, i. e., free from coercion and 
‘from the possession of property.”’ 
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The existence of monopolies modified the working 
of the law of value, as both classical and Marxist 
economists well knew. Under a monopoly, commodi- 
ties are sold for monopolistic prices, distorting their 
actual values; if the monopoly becomes universal and 
total, the law of value ceases to function. The Soviet 
Union became just such a universal monopoly. All 
important means of production belong to the state. 
Some marketlike practices persist; for example, con- 
sumer goods are still sold individually to the con- 
sumer, and agricultural products are still ‘*bought,”’ 
mostly by the state, from the collective farms and 
those of their members who are allowed to produce 
modest crops on tiny private holdings. But the 
state’s economic monopoly and coercive power in- 
sures its complete control of prices, even in these 
marketlike transactions. 

In trying to apply the law of value to Soviet econ- 
omy, Stalin naturally faced certain theoretical diff- 
culties. In the first place, the law of value obviously 
does not regulate the distribution of labor and capital 
among various branches of the Soviet economy. 

Stalin admits it: 

If this were true, it would be incomprehensible why our light 
industries, which are the most profitable, are not being developed 
to the utmost, and why preference is given to our heavy industries, 


which are often less profitable, and sometimes altogether unprofit- 
able. 


Admittedly, then, the fact that heavy machinery 
and armaments were produced ‘‘to the utmost’’ in- 
stead of food and clothes, for which there was a tre- 
mendous market among the hard-pressed population, 
was certainly not due to the law of value. Stalin 


adds: 


Actually, the sphere of operation of the law of value under our 
economic system is strictly limited and placed within definite bounds. 


Some may wonder how a law “‘ working independ- 
ently of the will of man’’ can be “‘strictly limited”’ 
and ‘‘ placed within bounds’’ by the will of other men 
who made the planning decisions. Stalin provides 
further enlightenment: 

The law of value has no regulating function in our socialist pro- 


duction, but it nevertheless influences production, and this fact 
cannot be ignored when directing production . 


Here is quite a law. It cannot be transformed but it 
is strictly limited. It does not regulate but it does 
influence. What exactly does it influence, and how? 

According to Stalin, it influences two kinds of rela- 
tions. The first of them is the sale of the agricultural 
products by the kol/khozes. In the collective farms, the 
means of production (the land and the machines) are 
owned by the state, but the product belongs to the 
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kolkhozes and ‘‘is disposed of only by them.’’ And, 
says Stalin: 


The collective farms are unwilling to alienate [dispose of] their 
products except in the form of commodities, in exchange for which 
they desire to receive the commodities they need. 


That the collective farms are “‘unwilling’’ to 
‘‘alienate’’ their products and that they “‘desire’’ to 
receive an equivalent in exchange is only too true. 
But their desire does not help them much. They have 
to deliver most of their products in quantities and for 
prices decreed by the government; when they do not, 
the products are requisitioned, and the kol/khozniki may 
well be prosecuted as ‘‘ enemies of the state.’’ If this 
is free exchange according to the law of value, it has 
its parallel in the transaction between man and thief, 
in which the former saves his life ‘in exchange’’ for 
‘‘alienating’’ his purse. 

The inferred implication that the prices of agri- 
cultural products delivered to the state are ruled by 
the law of value was so patently absurd that Stalin 
himself had to admit it. The main part of his study 
was finished on February 1, 1952. In a supplement 
dated April 21, 1952 (published with the main text 
in October), he answered a Soviet economist who 
allegedly had raised the question whether the prices 
of industrial raw materials produced by agriculture 
(such as cotton, flax, hemp, etc.) are regulated by the 
law of value. The question was mildly embarrassing 
because raw materials, in Marxist terminology, fall 
into the category of the ‘‘means of production,’’ and 
Stalin had said that only the prices of consumer goods, 
not the prices of ‘‘means of production,’’ were so 
regulated. Stalin could have replied that by “‘ means 
of production’’ he had meant in this instance simply 
factories and machines and not raw materials. In- 
stead, apparently forgetting what he had written in 
February, he wrote: 


Is the influence of the law of value on the price of raw materials 
produced by agriculture a regulating influence, as you, Comrade 
Notkin, claim? It would be a regulating one, if prices of agricul- 
tural raw materials had ‘‘free’’ play in our country, if the law of com- 
petition and anarchy of production prevailed, if we did not have a 
planned economy, and if the production of raw materials were not 
regulated by plan. But since all these ‘‘ifs’’ are missing in our 
economic system, the influence of the law of value on the prices of 
agricultural raw materials cannot be a regulating one. In the first 
place, in our country, prices of agricultural raw materials are fixed, 
established by plan, and are not “‘free.’’ In the second place, the 
quantities of agricultural raw materials produced are not determined 
spontaneously by chance elements, but by plan. In the third place, 
the implements of production needed for the producing of agri- 
cultural raw materials, are concentrated not in the hands of indi- 
viduals, of groups of individuals, but in the hands of the state. 


What then, after this, remains of the regulating function of the law 
of value? 


What indeed? There is not one statement in this 
eloquent tirade which does not apply to the produc- 
tion or delivery of grain, potatoes, or meat, as well as 
of agricultural raw materials. Food prices, too, are 
established by plan; the quantities to be produced and 
delivered are fixed; the necessary implements of pro- 
duction (land and machines) are in the hands of the 
state. Stalin on April 21 achieved a true theoretical 
victory: he proved to everyone’s satisfaction that all 
his talk in February about the operation of the law of 
value was nonsense. 


The Magician's Trick: Value Without Surplus Value 


The second case in which the law of value influences 
exchange in the Soviet Union, according to Stalin, is 
the sale of consumer goods to individual consumers: 

As a matter of fact, consumer goods, which are needed to compen- 
sate the labor power, expanded in the process of production; [they] 


are produced and realized in our country as commodities coming 
under the operation of the law of value. 


Again, it is accepted that the prices of most Soviet 
consumer goods are determined not by the laws of the 
market but by government decrees. Even the recent 
price reductions were introduced by akages which 
established the price of each product. The price 
relationship between, for example, caviar and black 
bread, or television sets and wooden shoes, are 
governed not by the law of value, but rather by 
policy decisions of the ruling class—which may ex- 
plain why prices on luxury items fall faster than those 
on basic necessity goods. No torturous application 
of the law of value can explain away the basic fact that 
the state sells consumer goods for monopolistic prices 
and that it dictates the wages for which it ‘* buys’’ the 
workers’ labor. 

The Soviet consumer must wonder why he has to 
buy bread at a price completely disproportionate to 
the amount paid to the kolkhozes for the grain and to 
the mill and bakery workers for processing. And the 
worker must ask himself why his wages are sometimes 
100 times smaller than the salary of his supervisor. 
The ‘‘ law of value’’ is a convenient excuse. If shoes 
are expensive and labor cheap, it happens according to 
an economic law, ‘independent of the will of man.”’ 
While this law can be “‘ restricted’’ and “‘ placed within 
bounds’’ by the bureaucratic planners in the regulation 
of the economy and the ‘‘exchange”’ of capital goods, 
it is still supposed to operate in economic relations 
between the bureaucrats and their workers. 

When, with his law of value, Stalin enters this 
field of relations between social classes, he treads a 
dangerous path. If the law of value governs the 
relations between the employer-state and the workers, 
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what about the Marxian surplus value? To admit its 
existence would mean to confess to exploitation of 
labor. 

Astutely enough, Stalin begins by explaining that 
commodity production ‘‘must not be identified with 
capitalist production.’’ The former existed before 
the advent of capitalism. To be sure, Marx was 
writing about “‘simple commodity production’’ in a 
society of independent farmers and artisans where 
every producer owned his means of production, 
worked without hired labor, and exchanged his prod- 
ucts with his neighbors. 

But such conditions obviously do not exist under 
the Soviets. In the U. S. S. R. the workers do not 
own individual shops and have no commodities to 
sell. If the relations between the workers who own 
nothing, and the state which owns everything, were 
really ruled by the law of value, one would have to 
accept the inescapable conclusion that Soviet prole- 
tarians are exploited according to the Marxian law of 
surplus value. 

Stalin is well aware of this danger. He explains: 

Our commodity production is not of the ordinary type, but is a 


special kind of commodity production without capitalism . . 
which obviously cannot possibly develop into capitalist production. 


But why? 


Talk of labor power being a commodity, and of “‘hiring’’ of 
workers sounds rather absurd now, under our system: as though 
the working class, which possesses the means of production, hires 
itself and sells its labor power to itself. 


Is this more absurd than the assertion that the 
working class, if it wants to eat, has to buy food 
““from itself’’ in state stores and pay for it according 
to the law of value, or the implication that the 
working class chains “‘itself’’ to the factories, pun- 
ishes ‘‘itself’’ by jail for absenteeism, and as one 
Soviet affairs specialist has aptly remarked, puts 
“‘itself’’ into concentration camps and shoots “‘itself’’ 
in the cellars of the Lubyanka prison? ® 

For the objective observer, there is only one possible 
conclusion: The power which does these things to the 
workers is not the ‘* working class’’ but a force hos- 
tile to the workers and exploiting them without 
mercy. Stalin cannot have his cake and eat it too. 
If the Marxian law of value ‘‘operates’’ in economic 
relations between the workers and the Soviet state, 
then the law of surplus value exists and operates, too. 
The logic that ‘‘a’’ must follow ‘‘b’’ has led some 
observers to conclude that both laws do indeed oper- 
ate in the Soviet Union, that it is the only country in 
the world where they have not been modified by the 


® Bertram D. Wolfe, ““The New Gospel of Stalinism,” in Problems of Com- 
munism, vol. II, No. 1, p. 5. 
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power of labor unions and social legislation. This 
conclusion, however, is unwarranted. 


The Real Nature of Soviet Exploitation 


That there is a merciless exploitation of the work- 
ers by the Soviet state and ruling class is undeniable. 
But, by Marx’s own definition, the law(s) of value 


and surplus value cannot be invoked as a causal factor. . 


For the conversion of his money into capital, the owner of 
money must meet in the market with the free laborer, free in the dou- 
ble sense, that as a free man he can dispose of his labor power as 
his own commodity, and that on the other hand he has no other 
commodity for sale.? 


The Soviet worker does not meet these specifications: 
he is not free. He does not own even his labor 
power—it belongs to the state. The worker is 
forced to work wherever the bureaucracy decides, for 
wages and under conditions imposed upon without 
the benefit of individual or collective bargaining. 
In a much more literal sense than that attributed by 
Marx to the proletarians in capitalist society, Soviet 
workers are mere appendages to the material means of 
production. Their condition is more like that of 
state slaves than of workers free in the double Marxian 
sense. 

Obviously, there are some limits to this kind of 
exploitation; no society can allow its population to 
die out. Even a totalitarian society has to heed its 
subjects; it cannot—and does not want to—destroy 
all of them. Sometimes, it may even be to the 
exploiters’ interest to improve the condition of the 
workers a little, in order to make them more produc- 
tive. But the exploitation by the totalitarian state 
is still far greater than the economic exploitation of 
‘*free’’ workers, described by Marx, as the Soviet 
record on slave labor alone can testify. 

Strange as it may sound, the introduction of con- 
ditions ruled by the Marxian law of surplus value 
would mean, compared to present Soviet conditions, 
an immense betterment of the average citizen's lot. 
It would mean that the worker could freely dispose 
of his labor power, that he could change his place of 
work, as well as bargain and strike. 

It is one of the strangest ironies of history that 35 
years after the Bolshevik revolution, 16 years after 
the official announcement of the ‘‘definite victory of 
socialism’’ in the Soviet Union, and in the moment 
when Soviet leaders were announcing that their 
country was entering the higher stage of communism, 
the leader of world communism chose to write a 
theoretical testament in which he defended the Soviet 
system by pretending it was ruled by the same basic 


? Capital, vol. I., p. 188. 
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economic law that Karl Marx had considered valid 
for capitalism. 


The Struggle Against the Idea of Equality 


Why should Stalin invoke the law of value? The 
answer is simple: he needed a theory which would 
explain the tremendous and ever-increasing inequality 
within Soviet society. The entire Soviet history has 
been the history of the rise of a new upper class whose 
material privileges reached, under Stalin’s rule, a 
level without precedent in modern societies. Thus 
ideology had to be remolded and utilized as a weapon 
in the relentless struggle against the idea of equality. 

Marx and Engels, who refused to write “‘ recipes for 
the cuisine of the future,’’ refrained from a detailed 
description of the socialist society, but the little they 
said was clear enough. In his famous Critique of the 
Social Democratic Program of Gotha (1875), Marx dis- 
tinguished between two historical stages of the class- 
less society of the future. In the lower stage, called 
socialism, all producers were to receive equal pay for 
equal amounts of work, measured by the time spent. 
This, to be sure, he considered only a lower kind of 
equality. Planned economy and the elimination of 
exploitation, he believed, would allow such a tre- 
mendous increase in productivity, and productive 
labor would become such a spontaneous expression of 
elementary human need, that no coercion and no 
material incentive would be needed; society would 
advance into a higher stage, called communism, 
where everybody would work voluntarily according 
to his abilities and take from the social supply of 
goods according to his needs. 

These were utopian ideas. But the promise that 
socialism would bring greater and greater equality, as 
much as possible, was common to all socialist schools. 
There is no doubt that the Marxists intended equality 
in income and the standard of living to prevail in the 
lower stage of socialism. Marx wrote of this stage 
that ‘equal quantities of labor will be exchanged for 
equal quantities of labor in another form.’’ Engels 
rejected the idea that wages in such a society should 
compensate the skilled workers for the costs of their 
training or study—he thought that the costs of educa- 
tion would be paid by society. 


Lenin was—before the Bolshevik seizure of power— 
still more radical in his promises. He promised to 
abolish the material privileges enjoyed by public 
officials and administrators of public property, and 
to reduce their pay to the wage level of the skilled 
worker even during the transitory period of dictator- 
ship, before the establishment of the lower stage of 


socialism. In a draft of a new party program, 
written shortly after the Bolshevik coup, he proposed, 
as an immediate aim, ‘‘the gradual equalization of all 
wages and salaries in all professions and categories.”’ 
The proposal stayed on paper. 

As early as 1918 high salaries were introduced for 
‘bourgeois experts’’; this move was described not as 
a step to socialism but rather as an inevitable tempo- 
rary retreat. With characteristic bluntness, Lenin 


declared, ‘‘ This is state capitalism if we pay wages of 
2,000 rubles.”’ 


Later, under Stalin, when the new upper class 
firmly established its power, inequality became a 
“socialist virtue.’ In 1925 when Gregory Zinoviev, 
at that time in opposition, reminded the party that 
the revolution had preached equality, and that it was 
high time to take some steps in the right direction, 
he met a veritable outburst of bureaucratic anger. 
In 1931 Stalin proclaimed that differences in wages 
and salaries would continue to exist even after the 
abolition of social classes. Since that time, “petty 
bourgeois egalitarianism’’ has been proscribed as an 
abominable deviation. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congress in 1934, Stalin stated: 

Every Leninist knows (that is if he is a real Leninist) that equality 
in the sphere of individual requirements and individual life is a 
piece of reactionary petty bourgeois absurdity worthy of a primitive 


sect of ascetics, but not of a socialist society organized on Marxian 
fine... 


Today communist countries are the only countries 
in the world where mere advocacy of economic 
equalization is considered a crime. But as in the case 
of freedom, the mere banning of the idea was not 
sufficient. It had to be supported by a revision of 
Marxist theory. Hence the Soviet theoreticians’ 
invocation of the theory of value. 

Stalin’s Economic Problems is not the first step in 
this direction. Little noticed by the outside world, 
the first attempt to use the law was a study pub- 
lished in the theoretical magazine Pod Znamenem 
Marksizma in 1943. The study was the collective 
effort of several Soviet economists, among them L. A. 
Leontiev and P. F. Iudin, but it unmistakably carried 
the weight of a pronouncement approved by high 
party authority. 

The article made two sensational and contradictory 
claims. First it extended the validity of the law of 
value to the ‘‘socialist’’ economy of the Soviet 
Union; second, it derived the value of different sorts 
of labor from the value of commodities produced— 
which formula stood the same Marxist law of value 


8 Joseph Stalin, Selected Writings, New York, 1942, p. 344. 
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on its head. The study left no doubt why these 
mutually contradictory statements were made: 

At first glance it may seem that the simplest way would be to 
measure labor in hours or days. But the labor of the citizen of a so- 


cialist society is not qualitatively uniform . . . Differences continue 


toexist . . . All this signifies that the hour or day of work of one 
worker is not equal to the hour or day of another. Consequently, 
quantities of work and quantities of consumption can be calculated 
only on the basis of the law of value. The calculation and compari- 
son of various kinds of labor are not realized directly by means of the 
‘natural measure of labor’’ [labor time] but indirectly, by means of 


accounting and comparison of the product of labor [commodities.]° 


Thus the principle was established: If the worker 
should ask himself why the party secretary's or the 
factéry manager’s hour of work was worth 100 times 
more than his own his answer was “‘ the objective law 
of value, operating independently of the will of man.”’ 

The Soviet economists’ article of 1943 had an- 
other interesting aspect. It began, characteristically 
enough, with an attack on the ‘‘false interpretation’’ 
of Engels’ theory about primitive communism. 
Engels thought that primitive human societies had 
lived in communism; Soviet theoreticians suddenly 
considered it their sacred duty to protest against the 
“romantic idealization’’ of such primitive groups. 
They did not deny the existence of primitive com- 
munism; they only discovered that it was a bad state 
of society. The introduction of class rule and exploi- 
tation, they told their astonished readers, represented 
great social advancement. 

Engels himself held that the emergence of exploiting 

® Pod Znamenem Marksizma, Moscow, No. 7-8, 1943, pp. 56-78. English 
translations in Science and Society, Spring 1944, and American Economic Review, 
September 1944. For an analysis, see Peter Meyer, “Mr. Joseph Stalin’s 
Revolution in Economic Science,” in Politics, June 1944, pp. 143-144. 


“Blat” is Higher than Stalin! 


By Joseph S. Berliner 


HAT anything at all was “‘higher’’ than the Jate 

Lord-high of the communist world comes as a 
surprise. Yet the proverb “‘b/at is higher than Stalin”’ 
falls easily from the lips of any former Soviet citizen 
when talking about life in the U.S.S$.R. An investi- 
gation of the meaning and function of this phenom- 
enon opens the door to some interesting observations 
on the role of illegality in Soviet industrial organiza- 
tion. 
The word dat is an old one in the Russian language 


Mr. Berliner is a senior analyst at the Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University. His article is based on a study of Soviet plant management, under- 
taken as part of the Center’s “Project on the Soviet Social System.” 
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classes was “‘necessary’’ and therefore ‘* progressive’’; 
but he did not forget to point out how much the 
underprivileged had to pay for this “‘ progress’’ with 
human suffering. This reverse side of the coin now 
completely disappeared in the revised Soviet theory. 

Primitive communism has probably never existed. 
The interesting question is why it was so important 
for Soviet rulers to stress the “‘ progressive’’ character 
of exploitation and class rule just at the moment when 
they were announcing, with great fanfare, the immi- 
nent arrival of the communist stage of society. The 
answer is that their subjects were still dreaming of 
equality and found some hope for their dreams in the 
fairy-tale description of the lost paradise of primitive 
communism. The theoreticians had to trample 
down even this frail seed of an equalitarian hope. 
And nine years later, Stalin had to invent a new and 
improved rationalization in defense of the reign of 
privilege. 

A Russian anecdote tells of the visit of a communist 
agitator to a village. For five hours he preached 
Then 
Nobody wanted to talk. 
When the chairman repeatedly appealed to his listen- 


about the happy life under the Soviet regime. 
came the question period. 


ers to speak their minds, an old peasant finally got up 
and asked, ‘‘When everything is so wonderful, why 
is everything so bad?”’ 

That is the question Stalin attempted to answer in 
his treatise. There is hardly reason to believe that 
new rulers of the empire will renounce a testament 
which expresses the ruling class interest and which 
represents so grandiose an effort to obscure the true 
nature of the totalitarian system. 


but it has taken on a new meaning in Soviet society. 
In the prerevolutionary period, the jargon of under- 
world thieves and hoodlums was known as the b/at 
language. Modern Soviet dictionaries define the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ by b/at,’’ as ‘‘ by protection or patronage,” 
or ‘‘in an illegal manner.’’ In common Soviet usage, 
blat refers to the use of personal influence to secure 
some favor to which a person is not lawfully entitled. 
Thus the proverb, “‘d/at is higher than Stalin,’’ means 
that any law or regulation can be circumvented if one 
has the right connections. Other common folk-say- 
ings which refer to the same theme are b/at is higher 
than the Council of Peoples’ Commissars,’’ and 
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‘you've got to have ZIS."’ (in this proverb ZIS is 
a play on words; it refers both to the famous Soviet- 
make automobile known as the ZIS, and to the ini- 
tial letters of the expression ‘‘acquaintanceship and 
connections’’ [znakomstvo i sviazy].) 

Although veiled references to the practice of blat 
appear in the Soviet press from time to time, the word 
itself is vulgar and is never used in writings. Since 
the Soviet regime is reluctant to permit contact 
between its citizens and foreigners, this widespread 
and important phenomenon of Soviet life might have 
gone unnoted but for the keen observation of the few 
foreign visitors permitted to observe the system at 
first hand, and for the testimony of former Soviet 
citizens now outside the Soviet Union. 


In the sphere of industrial management, the use of 
blat is most important as a means of expediting the 
supply of materials. The Soviet manager faces a 
perpetual threat that promised materials will not be 
delivered on time nor in the right quantity and 
quality; in trying to make good these deficiencies, he 
is hampered by a maze of regulations and restrictions 
imposed by the state. Unable to obtain the materials 
through legal channels, he turns to the use of d/at. 
If he or the members of his staff have the right con- 
nections in the right places, it is usually possible to 
obtain needed materials by unlawful means. A 
typical illustration of the technique is the following 
verbatim statement of a former citizen who had been 
a supply agent in a Soviet plant: 

Say the factory needs some writing paper. The chief of the 
purchasing department does not worry about this. He will simply 
tell his agent to go out and get it. We did receive an allocation of 
paper but it was not sufficient. We need 150 kilograms more than 
we were allowed by allocation. We get this by blat. Say I have 
an allocation for 250 kilograms. I always used to get my paper 
from a particular store in Leningrad. Since I always got it there I 
soon developed an acquaintanceship [znakomstvo] there. I need 500 
kilograms, but my allocation is only for 250. The accountant gives 
me only enough money for 250 kilograms, but the director gives me 
enough money out of the director’s fund to get the extra paper. ! 
Then I go out to the warehouse, or perhaps to the store itself. The 
store is not allowed to give me so much paper at retail, but I know 
the manager personally and he can give me 1,000 sheets instead of 
only 10. In the warehouse I also get another 100 sheets by d/at. 


That the practice of obtaining supplies illegally 
is widespread is indicated by frequent denuncia- 
tions of individual managers in the Soviet press. 
But a full understanding of the technique of bdlat 
can only be gained from people who no longer 
live in the Soviet Union. The nature of the per- 


1 The director’s fund is a fund into which a certain proportion of the enter- 
prise’s profits are paid. The money is supposed to be spent on such things as 
workers’ housing and bonuses, but apparently the director sometimes uses it for 
helping the enterprise out of financial difficulties. 
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sonal influence needed to arrange such d/at negotia- 
tions varies from case to case. Most deals are 
based upon some sort of reciprocation—the person 
who receives the favor today repays with a like favor 
in the future. If a paint manufacturing enterprise 
illegally supplies paint to a furniture manufacturer, 
the furniture manufacturer reciprocates by declaring 
one of its tables ‘‘damaged’’ and selling it to the 
paint manufacturer at a nominal price. Since such 
deals are illegal, a certain degree of mutual trust must 
exist between the persons involved. This trust is 
based upon family kinship or upon friendship devel- 
oped in the course of a long business or social inter- 
course. Since every manager or official realizes his 
own fate may some day depend upon being able to 
obtain a favor by db/at, most are willing to risk ren- 
dering favors. The use of friendship to arrange an 
illegal deal is illustrated by a case exposed in the 
Soviet industrial newspaper Chernaia Metallurgia 
(November 30, 1940, p. 4). A certain Iakov Lukich 
Karnarukov, an official in the Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, had been ordered to obtain 150 tons of coke, 
for which he did not have an allocation and which, 
therefore, he had no legal right to purchase. He 
forthwith wrote to his ‘former colleague but now 
just good friend’’ Konstantin Mikhailovich Zolo- 
tarevskii, who was deputy commercial director of the 
Nikitovsk Dolomite Combine. Unfortunately, he did 
not take the precaution of stamping the letter ‘* per- 
sonal.’’ Zolotarevskii was out of town on business 
when it arrived, and someone in the office opened it. 
The contents eventually found their way into the 
newspaper of the commissariat. The relevant part of 
the letter, after the usual friendly greeting and news, 
is as follows: 


I am approaching you as a magician and wizard in commercial 
matters. This is the problem. We have to obtain 150 tons of coke 
for the use of the Commissariat of Agriculture. Since we have no 
way of getting it, I have arranged with my boss to pay out a certain 
sum of wages, the amount of which you yourself are toname. And 
I am approaching you with the request that you figure out and name 
the sum which will satisfy you if you can arrange to ship 100 tons of 
coke to Leningrad and 50 tons to Moscow. You there in Khanz- 
henkov have a hand which has always come to the rescue in time of 
need. Payment will be made immediately upon presentation of the 
bill. Do not fail to state the price of the coke. 

I am sure that you, Konstantin Mikhailovich, will not refuse to 
satisfy my request and earn a little milk for the kiddies. 


So important to the success of an enterprise is a 
widely cultivated b/at that it could not be left to the 
haphazard personal acquaintanceship of the individual 
members of the staff of the enterprise. As often hap- 
pens in a social system when a certain essential func- 
tion has to be performed, the process of the division of 
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labor operated to create a special occupational cate- 
gory. In the Soviet economy this occupation is per- 
formed by the ‘‘pusher’’ or tolkach. The pusher is a 
man who specializes in b/at, who makes a profession 
of cultivating a large number of acquaintances upon 
whom he can rely to obtain certain materials illegally. 
Soviet citizens have some very definite ideas about the 
stereotype of the pusher. He is a lively, energetic 
man, who knows how to “drink with people,’’ how 
to talk his way into the inner offices of a factory, how 
to establish a working friendship with the proper 
officials. He usually resides in a city in which he has 
a large number of connections, and has as his *‘ac- 
counts’” a number of out-of-town enterprises which 
carry him on their staff lists as “‘representative,’’ al- 
though on paper he works for just one of them. 
Sometimes his influence is limited to a particular 
range of products—he may be a specialist in “‘ leather 
blat’’ or ‘coal blat.’’ Other pushers are able to ob- 
tain anything at all, for a price. The boldness of the 
approach of a pusher is indicated in the following re- 
port by a correspondent of the newspaper Industriia 
(April 5, 1940, p. 2): 


Recently N. S. Kovezo arrived at the Dnepropetrovsk Office of the 
Chief Purchasing Administration of Nonferrous Metals,? and in- 
troduced himself: 

Let's get acquainted! 

I beg your pardon? What has brought you here? 

Here is the telegram. I have to get something from you... . 

The arrangement, of course, did not come off. 

We asked Comrade Dudnitskii to describe the ‘‘activity’’ [of 
Kovezo] more fully. It seems that this man comes as the representa- 
tive of various organizations, receiving from each of them huge 
salaries. There are many such people, if you please, in Dneprope- 
trovsk. Very often they are spawned by the purchasing organiza- 
tions themselves. It is usually done in this way. Suppose that 
an office had to obtain a quantity of decentralized materials in 
Zaporozh’e.* In order to get around the law, which forbids them 
to have special representatives for this, inhabitants of Zaporozh’e 
are taken into employment as ‘‘consultants’’ and are listed as 
“‘residing’’ in Dnepropetrovsk. They even keep a list of them. 
Such “‘business”’ is engaged in by many of the purchasing organiza- 
tions of the Commissariats of Nonferrous Metallurgy, Construction, 
Petroleum, etc 


Since the work of the pusher is illegal, it is poten- 
tially dangerous, and he is therefore recompensed 
with extremely high earnings. Part of his earnings is 
direct salary, but much is in the form of special gifts 
from grateful plant managers, liberal expense accounts, 
and profitable transactions which he is able to ne- 

3 This organization purchases many-of the materials needed by enterprises 
of the Commissariat of Nonferrous Metallurgy, and resells them to the enter- 
prises. 

8 Decentralized materials are nonpriority goods which may be purchased 
freely by the user without an allocation. The implication here is that pushers 


deal only in decentralized materials and would not dare to negotiate illegal 
deals in centrally allocated materials. 
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gotiate because of his wide knowledge of sources of 
supply and demand. In this respect he is the Soviet 
prototype of the capitalist ‘‘middleman,’’ although 
he might be said to be “‘socialist in form, capitalist 
in content.’’ From time to time the authorities have 
made efforts to eliminate the abuses involved in this 
illegal method of getting things done. Limits have 
been established on the amount of time officials may 
spend away from their enterprises on travel missions. 
Imprisonment of from 2 to 5 years has been prescribed 
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for people guilty of selling or exchanging materials 
or equipment illegally. But the importance of the 
pusher’s function in helping the enterprise to fulfill 
its plan is so great that mere legislation has not been 
able to stamp it out. There are indications that state 
officials whose prime concern is production tend to 
‘close one eye’’ to the activities of these helpful 
persons who are willing to stick their necks out for 
high remuneration. Even officials of the secret police 
are not above accepting little gifts of a bottle of vodka 
or a few pairs of shoes to ‘‘look the other way.” 
As noted before, the best hint of the continued and 
vigorous activity of the pushers is provided by con- 
demnation of the practice in the Soviet press. In the 
humor magazine Krokodil (March 30, 1952), for ex- 
ample, there appears a delightful line drawing of a 
typical pusher, reproduced on the opposite page, and 
a poem describing his activity. The poem is so re- 
vealing that it merits quotation in part: 

Anton Fomich is irreplaceable, 

One feels safe with him, comfortable with him. 

However much the official estimates interfere, 

He always finds a roundabout way 

Of arranging this, of fixing that, 

Of working out any business problem, 

Of getting from the warehouse, without an allocation, 

Everything that is needed and even what is not needed, 

And having received a wagon load of this, 

Of exchanging this for that, 

Of making the plan easier, of writing something off, 

Of concealing reserves, of passing off rejects. . . 

Iron, nails, lumber, bricks, 

Who will get it? Anton Fomich. 

How will he get it? Right out of the ground. 

All hush-hush, under cover, 

So that no one can ever triphimup.. . 

Without him management often 

Cannot move a step. 

Management is always so comfortable with him. 

Always, in every kind of weather, 

He dives into the coldest water for management, 

And always emerges dry. . . 

The use of b/at is only one of several illegal methods 
to which management is forced to resort in order to 
carry out the production tasks imposed by the state. 
A study of official Soviet sources reveals a number of 
other interesting practices, among which one of the 
most prominent is strakhovka. Literally, the word 
means “‘insurance’’ or “‘security."” The concept 
covers a wide variety of specific actions, all of which 
have in common the desire for a bit of slack, for a 
safety factor unknown to the state authorities, upon 
which management can draw when it is unable to 
fulfill its plan. One incidence of strakhovka concerns 
the attempts by management to have the planned 
production target of their enterprises set at a level 





well below what they know can be produced. For 
example, if the managers know they can produce a 
million yards of cloth, they falsely report their maxi- 
mum capacity at 900,000 yards, hoping thereby to 
allow a margin for error and mishap. Proof of the 
widespread practice of this unlawful ‘‘reduced plan- 
ning’’ comes from the frequent condemnations of 
enterprises, and indeed of ministries too, which 
indulge init. ‘‘In the Ministry of the Coal Industry,” 
writes a Soviet commentator, “‘production capacities 
were used for a number of mines which were below 
the output which had actually been achieved ... 
In the Ministry of the Lumber and Paper Industry, the 
production capacities used were below the output 
actually achieved.’’ * Despite repeated exhortations 
from the state authorities, managerial officials at all 
levels apparently indulge in this practice. 

Errors and inefficiency occur most frequently in the 
supply and delivery of materials, and the desire for a 
‘‘safety valve’’ is most keenly felt in this area. A 
common device to which management resorts is the 
deliberate overstatement of the quantity of materials 
which the enterprise needs to fulfill the production 
plan. As a former accountant in a Soviet enterprise 
put it, ‘“We always submitted estimates for materials 
with a little bit of fat.’’ If, for example, an enter- 
prise knows that 100,000 pounds of cotton are suffi- 
cient to produce the planned output of textiles, it 
reports its requirements as 110,000 pounds. Some- 
times the Ministry will cut the ‘‘fat’’ off, but often 
it does not, in part because it cannot check on the 
needs of every enterprise, and more likely because it 
also has a stake in seeing the plan fulfilled. This 
‘‘ padding of estimates’’ of materials has been roundly 
condemned again and again in words which clearly 
emphasize its unlawful character. Yet the practice 
persists: 

Thus in 1950 some consumers presented to the planning organs 
statements of material requirements for metal, equipment, automatic 
machines, lumber products and other kinds of products which 
exceeded their actual consumption by 20 to 30 percent... The 
striving by some managers and purchasing officials to receive excess 
materials and to “‘preserve’’ them is a manifestation of enterprise- 
centered, narrow-minded bureaucratic and essentially antistate tend- 
encies; it is a manifestation of the remnants of capitalism in the 
consciousness of the people.§ 

A companion device to overordering is the practice 
of hoarding stocks of materials in case the materials 
ordered do not arrive. To restrain the hoarding 
tendencies of managers, the state requires that an upper 





4 Alfeev, and A. Korotkov, “For a Full Reporting and Utilization of Produc- 
tion Capacities,” Planovoe khoziaistoo, 1950, No. 2, p. 38. 

8 E. Lokshin, “Problems of the Planning of Material-technical Supply in the 
National Economy of the U. S. S. R.,”? Planovoe khoziaistoo, 1950, No. 2, p. 54. 
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limit be placed upon the quantity of materials which 
an enterprise may hold in inventory at any time. The 
unlawful hoarding of materials in excess of the official 
upper limits is one of the most persistent problems 
with which the Soviet state has to deal. Again and 
again managers are severely criticized for keeping in 
stock millions of rubles worth of excess materials and 
equipment, for which they have no need but which 
they hold in store ‘just in case.’’ In the Engine-of- 
the-Revolution Plant, ‘* 538,000 rubles worth of metal 
products have not been touched for about a year and 
a half.’’® In 1950, the Kirov Plant had 50 machines, 
some of which had lain idle since 1939 and some since 
1945.7. To the manager, always seeking to protect 
himself against the failure of deliveries or against the 
breakdown of worn-out equipment, every extra ton 
of coal in the bins and every idle machine kept on hand 
constitutes another inch of safety margin. 

Stocking against future shortages is not the only 
motive behind the hoarding of materials: there is also 
benefit to be derived from the unlawful exchange or 
outright sale of excess materials or equipment. Off- 
cially, materials and equipment are put at the disposal 
of a manager to be used for production targeted in 
advance by the state. To redirect these resources to 
other enterprises is to devote them to uses which 
have not been planned, and the plan, as the manager 
is repeatedly warned, is law. Nevertheless, in the 
prewar period the practice of trading, exchanging 
and reselling materials and equipment was common- 
place. This was especially true of industrial com- 
modities having alternative uses as consumer goods, 
such as linoleum, leather, work clothes, and so forth. 
An official of a purchasing organization complained 
in the press: 


Everybody took work clothes to excess. Right here, around my 
desk, stood the supply agents, and they asked for everything which 
fell into their hands. And once they left the office and entered the 
street they exchanged gloves for iron, bedding for paints . . .8 


Managers and their supply agents and pushers spent 
a good deal of time rummaging about other enter- 
prises and supply depots seeking to purchase or ex- 
change anything which might some day be of con- 
ceivable use to the enterprise. Malenkov related the 
following incident in his report to the Eighteenth 
Conference of the Communist Party in early 1941: 


In 1940 the Central Urals Copper Refining Plant in Sverdlovsk 
region sold an armature to the Office of the Chief Purchasing Admin- 
istration of Nonferrous Metals, for 100,000 rubles. And then a 

®V. Sitnin, “A Huge Reserve of Material Resources,” Planovoe khoziaistvo, 
1940, No. 12, p. 41. 

7 A. Arakelian, “Business Accounting and the Struggle for a Better Utilization 


of Fixed Capital,” Voprosy ekonomiki, 1951, No. 5, p. 29. 
8 Chernaia Metallurgia, April 26, 1941, p. 2. 
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curious thing happened. At the same time the director sold this 
armature, the so-called agent of this plant was out looking for all 
kinds of materials and equipment for the enterprise. In the course 
of his searching he came to the warehouse of the Chief Purchasing 
Administration of Nonferrous Metals, and saw there an armature 
which seemed good to him. Not knowing that this armature had 
just been sold by his own plant, the agent bought it and brought it 
home to the plant, having paid 111,000 rubles. Can you imagine, 
comrades, what sort of order exists in this enterprise? 

In reality, in the case of such ‘‘operations,’’ if you will excuse the 
expression, the director should have been thrown out of business, 
but since it is generally taken for granted that all such stupidities 
are carried out at the state’s expense, the director feels perfectly at 
ease. I suppose the director even received a bonus for a shrewd 
sale and the agent received a bonus for a shrewd purchase. 


The extensive practice of illegal sales and exchanges 
led to the passing of a new law establishing a penalty 
of 2 to 5 years’ imprisonment for parties to such deals. 
Since information on the Soviet economy has become 
more and more scarce in the postwar period, it is 
difficult to judge just what the effect of the law has 
been. Undoubtedly the practice has been curtailed, 
but there are strong indications that it still persists 
in one form or another. The lawyers have found 
ways to evade the intent of the law by such devices 
as ‘‘leasing’’ equipment for very long periods in- 
stead of selling it outright. And one can still read 
in Pravda (July 23, 1947) of the manager of a ply- 
wood plant who refused to deliver plywood to a pur- 
chaser unless the purchaser gave him in return one 
and a half tons of artists’ paints and a half ton of 
whiting. 

One more group of illegal activities merits reporting 
because of its wide prevalence and its intimate rela- 
tionship to the normal problems of management. 
This is referred to by the Soviets as “‘simulation,’’ or 
‘pulling the wool over someone’s eyes.’ The price 
of failure is high in the Soviet Union, and the expe- 
dient manager will spare no effort to fulfill his produc- 
tion plan in any way he can. If the target simply 
cannot be met, then plan fulfillment must be simulated 
by one of a number of devices. The most obvious is 
to falsify production records, that is, to report a 
higher output than has actually been achieved. That 
indulgence in this practice is widespread is again 
attested to by former Soviet citizens and by indirect 
references in Soviet literature and the press. In 1940 
the state bank harshly criticized enterprises which 
resorted to such falsification, citing as an example the 
Dynamo Plant, whose reported plan fulfillment of 
110 percent was later found to be only 77 percent.” 
Similar complaints have continued in the postwar 


® Harold J. Berman, Justice in Russia, Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
1950, p. 69. 

10 N. Sokolov, “The State Bank in the Struggle for Economy in the National 
Economy,” Planovoe khoziaistoo, 1950, No. 3, p. 38. 
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period. In a case reported in 1952, a plant director 
‘entered into the shipping department’s invoices 
footwear which in fact had not been received,’’ thus 
simulating his December plan fulfillment at 100.8 
percent, when it was actually 73.9 percent." A loom 
manager, fearing that his August plan would not be 
fulfilled, ‘‘made up some kind of statistics’’ and then 
gave ‘‘strict orders to include the output of the first 
days of September in the August plan, and, of course, 
to draw up appropriate ‘records’ for this purpose.’’” 
These are not isolated instances. 

Falsifying production records is the most obvious 
and perhaps the least interesting of the various 
methods of simulating plan fulfillment. The subtler 
techniques are production of an unplanned combina- 
tion of products, and reduction of the quality of the 
product. 

The production plan of an enterprise sets forth not 
only the total value of the target in rubles but the 
specific amount of each item to be produced. For ex- 
ample, the target of an enterprise may be set at 
5,000,000 rubles of total output, including 500 com- 
bines, 450 harvesters and 600 seeding machines. Given 
a like amount of labor or materials, production of cer- 
tain items will have a higher value of output than 
others. For example, in one week an enterprise 
might produce 100,000 rubles worth of combines and 
harvesters but only 80,000 rubles worth of seeding 
machines. If toward the end of the month, the en- 
terprise finds that it cannot fulfill its total value of 
output target and at the same time produce the given 
amounts of each product, it might still be able to meet 
the overall value target by concentrating on the pro- 
duction of the more ‘‘valuable’’ combines and har- 
vesters. This practice of manipulating the “‘ planned”’ 
combination of products is described as follows in a 
Soviet publication: 

Now they get ready in earnest to start a storming of the combine 
and harvester shops.'* The first sign of the gathering storm is the 
transfer of the seeding machine shop to a starvation diet. The sup- 
ply of forgings and castings to that shop is reduced, although the 
production plan of this shop in the second quarter has not been 
reduced below the first quarter. The second sign is the concentra- 


tion of labor power in the combine and harvester shops to the detri- 
ment of all the other production sections of the enterprise. 


The obvious effect of such manipulation is, of 
course, to create a surplus of harvesters and combines 
and a shortage of seeding machines. When the tech- 
nique is used in a large number of enterprises all over 





 20estiia, November 21, 1952, p. 4. 

" Vecherniaia Moskoa, November 22, 1952, p. 4. 

8 “Storming” is the term used to describe the practice of falling behind the 
plan in the early part of the month and later working furiously in all-night over- 
time to meet monthly targets. 

4 Mashinostroenie, April 12, 1939, p. 3, 


the country, the consequences to a planned economy 
are severe. Although the practice has been roundly 
condemned throughout the period of the Five Year 
Plans, it is apparently deeply ingrained in the opera- 
ting procedures of management. A Soviet critic re- 
cently castigated ‘‘enterprises which do not fulfill 
their assortment plans [but] overfulfill their planned 
targets for the overall volume of gross output; this 
vicious practice is a gross violation of state planning 
discipline.’’® 

A third method of simulating fulfillment of the 
plan is to reduce the quality of the product. Under 
pressure to produce more and more output with less 
and less labor, the enterprise simulates fulfillment 
by omitting an operation here, by leaving out a few 
screws there, by speeding up the machines so that 
tolerances are not quite as close as they should be, 
by shipping out the bricks before they are properly 
dried, etc. This lowering of quality is sometimes 
deliberate, and sometimes the unintended but half- 
expected consequence of speedup. In either case, 
inspectors are under strong pressure to accept the 
substandard output, since every item rejected tends 
to reduce the value of total output. In turn, the in- 
dustrial purchasers—who also have plans to fulfill— 
have to use these subquality materials in their own 
production, and again the result is poor quality. As 
for consumer goods, the pages of Soviet newspapers 
and of the humor magazine Krokodil continually testify 
to popular dissatisfaction at the poor quality—not 
to mention unavailability—of items considered basic 
necessities in other countries.” 


The reasons for this widespread use of illegal 
practices may be found in the incentives offered to 
managers and the conditions under which they have 
to operate. The prime duty of the manager is to 
fulfill, and if possible to overfulfill, his plan. This is 
declared to be his ‘‘ holy obligation’’ in the ‘‘ burning, 
passionate defense of the state’s interest.’’"” To inspire 
the ‘‘proper’’ managerial attitude, the state has 
established a number of incentives. First, because of 
the socialist ideology in which bolshevism was 
nurtured, official literature stresses such social incen- 

18 B. Miroshinchenko, “The Assortment and Quality of Production—The 


Most Important Tasks of the State Flan,” Planovoe khoziaistvo, 1952, Nc. 3. 
p. 14. 

16 The Soviet state encourages individuals to submit complaints in the form 
of letters to the editors of newspapers, with the one stipulation that the criti- 
cism be directed not against the policy of the state itself but of persons who 
violate the intent of the state. A recent study of the content of these letters 
shows that complaints concerning the unavailability and poor quality of con- 
sumer goods are second only to complaints at the inadequacy of communal and 
cultural facilities. See Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger, ‘‘Critical Letters to the 
Editors of the Soviet Press,” American Sociological Revie-v, vol. 17, No. 6, De- 
cember 1952, p. 698. 

7 B. Markus, “The Socialist Reproduction of Labor Power and its Utilization,” 
Proklemy ekonomiki, 1940, No. 10, p. 28. 
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tives as service to the people and to socialism. Great 
esteem is accorded the successful manager, his picture 
is published in papers, and he is awarded medals and 
decorations. But the regime also knows the value of 
material self-interest, and since the inception of the 
Five Year Plans, it has not allowed old socialist ideas 
of equality to stand in the way of material incentives. 
Thus the manager’s social position is bolstered by 
certain material privileges: he enjoys a high salary, 
is often furnished a good apartment and perhaps a 
summer cottage in the country, and has access to an 
automobile and chauffeur provided by the enterprise. 
The important role officially ascribed to the self- 
interest principle is illustrated in the following 
excerpt from the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, in words 
which are strikingly reminiscent of the ‘invisible 
hand’’ of Adam Smith: 


Socialism not only does not deny the material self-interest of 
working people in the results of their labor but in fact raises this 
self-interest to a higher plane than any previous production method. 
The material self-interest of socialist working people in raising the 
productivity of their labor is directed toward the good of all the 
people, toward the strengthening and growth of the social wealth." 


Material incentives for the managers also take the 
form of special bonuses for successful performance. 
Most of these bonuses are awarded for overfulfillment 
of the production plan, and they are large. For ex- 
ample, the director of a machine-building plant may 
earn up to 37 percent of his basic salary simply for 
fulfilling his plan, and up to 4 percent for every over- 
fulfillment of his plan.” In 1947, of the total earnings 
of engineering and technical personnel in the Ministry 
of Ferrous Metallurgy, 51.4 percent were bonuses.” 
All evidence points to the fact that these bonuses 
constitute a major motivating factor among manage- 
rial officials at all levels, from the director down to 
the shop chief. The state has further enhanced the 
importance placed upon bonuses by identifying them 
with successful performance; bonuses are now desired 
not only for their own sake but as a symbol of good 
work. The manager who does not earn large bonuses 
is considered a manager of dubious ability; if he is less 
motivated by material advantage than by love of crea- 
tion or patriotism, he must nevertheless engage in the 
Same action as those who are interested mainly in 
their own incomes and their careers. 

Assuming, then, that the manager desires above all 
to fulfill and overfulfill the plan, whether for the sake 
of bonuses or for other reasons, there are two condi- 


18 The Great Soviet Encyclopedia, special volume on the U. S. S. R., Moscow, 
1947, p. 759. 

9 EF. L. Manevich, The Forms of Wage Payment in the Industry of the U.S. S. R., 
Gosplanizdat, 1951, p. 190. 
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tions of the economic milieu under which he must 
operate that lead to the widespread use of the illegal 
practices described above. The first is the effort of 
the state to obtain the maximum possible output from 
the enterprise. Toward this end the state requires 
that the production plan of the enterprise be as high 
as possible. The target is always set at least as high 
as the output actually produced in the past period, 
and if possible higher. Thus, every time the manager 
succeeds in overfulfilling his plan, he knows that in 
the next period his plan will be higher; and the more 
he overfulfills his plan the harder it will be to overful- 
fill next time. The consequence is a perpetual drive 
for more and more production, which keeps the 
manager in a constant state of strain. 

The second condition is the general scarcity of 
commodities and the system of controls over the 
supply of materials. Since the total output of the 
economy can be increased to the extent that a smaller 
quantity of materials are used per unit of output, the 
state seeks to set the allocation of materials for each 
enterprise at an absolute minimum. At the same 
time, control over the distribution of important 
commodities is shared by a number of organizations 
resulting in a maze of bureaucratic inefficiency. With 
output plans set maximally high and materials 
minimally low, enterprises frequently fail to fulfill 
their plans or just as frequently indulge in some sort 
of simulation such as producing an unplanned com- 
bination of products or reducing the quality of output. 
As a result, other enterprises are unable to obtain 
needed materials and they too fail to fulfill their plans. 
Underfulfillment in one enterprise leads to a chain of 
underfulfillments in other enterprises which fail to 
receive even the minimum of material they were 
promised by plan. In the reality of Soviet plant 
management, then, the manager is never sure that the 
materials ordered will be delivered on time or in the 
right quantity and quality; and if the ordered com- 
modities are not delivered, the enterprise is legally 
barred from buying them elsewhere. The problems 
associated with the supply of materials are perhaps 
the greatest bane in the work of the manager. ‘An 
especially large number of complaints by plant 
officials,’’ wrote the editors of the industrial news- 
paper, Mashinostroenie (January 11, 1940), ‘‘deal with 
the completely unsatisfactory system of planning the 
supply of materials to factories, and with the alloca- 
tion and sale of centrally controlled materials.’’ The 
reasons for the serious deficiencies of the system of 
supply cannot be explored here, but they are integrally 
related to the high rate of investment which the state 
has imposed upon the economy, and to the bureau- 
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cratic inefficiencies of a highly centralized system of 
industrial allocation. To the manager it means that 
the operation of his plant is constantly threatened by 
a shortage of one or another material. 

This, then, is the situation in which the manager 
finds himself. His own material interests in fulfilling 
the plan for the sake of bonuses and the advancement 
of his career are encouraged by the social honors ac- 
corded to the manager who regularly fulfills his plan. 
Fulfillment of the plan is the gateway in managerial 
work. Yet all the force of the state, mobilized in the 
party, trade union, and other social organizations, 1s 
directed at the periodic raising of the level of the plan 
and the reduction of the planned use of labor and ma- 
terials. If the production plan is overfulfilled in one 
year, the plan for the following year must be raised 
and thereby becomes more difficult of achievement; 
and if the manager succeeds in raising labor produc- 
tivity in one year, the next year he will be allowed 
less labor for fulfilling a higher plan. At the same 
time, there hovers over his head the constant danger 
that his machines will not stand the pace and will 
break down, that spare parts will not be readily avail- 
able to repair them, and that the crucial materials 
needed for fulfilling the plan will not arrive or will be 
of poor quality. Nor are there any reasons which 
are accepted as valid for failure to fulfill the plan. To 
plead ‘‘objective conditions’’ is to admit defeat— 
there are no “‘objective conditions’’ which the Bol- 
shevik manager cannot overcome. The order, indeed 
the law, is to fulfill the plan: if you cannot do it some- 
one else will be found who can. 

This depiction of the managerial role, based on 
numerous interviews with former Soviet economic 
officials, on Soviet economic writings, and on Soviet 
novels, explains the widespread evasion of laws and 
regulations. Rather than suffer the consequences of 
failure to fulfill the plan, the manager will seek some 
way of simulating plan fulfillment. He will report 
as completed in the present month output on which 
work has not even begun. He will greatly overpro- 
duce those products which count for most in the com- 
putation of plan fulfillment, and neglect products 
which are in short supply. He will produce tractors 
without headlights and toothbrushes with vanishing 
bristles, if only the value of output is fulfilled. To 
secure a low target level and thereby gain a margin of 
safety, he will conceal some of his machines. He will 
insist that he needs not 1,000 tons of coal but 2,000, 
hoping that if he is allowed 2,000 tons, perhaps 1,000 
will be delivered. And if the 1,000 tons do not arrive, 
he will send his agents out to other enterprises, armed 
with scarce commodities to give as gifts, with orders 
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to buy or exchange some of his hoarded materials for 
the material which threatens to hold up his produc- 
tion. 

The widespread evasion of laws is encouraged not 
only by the system of incentives and the conditions of 
operation, but, finally, by forces at work in the 
system which lead the manager to expect to get away 
with his illegal action. For many of these illegal 
actions actually help rather than hinder the func- 
tioning of the economy. For example, management's 
manipulations to secure a safety margin help assure 
that plans will not be set unrealistically high; hence, 
since underfulfillment in one plant leads to a chain of 
of successive underfulfillments in other enterprises, 
the safety factor helps keep down the extent of under- 
fulfillment in the system as a whole. And b/at un- 
doubtedly succeeds in moving into production 
machines and materials which otherwise might have 
lain idle in enterprises for an indefinite period. Take, 
for example, the following typical situation described 
by Minister of Trade Mikoyan, which illustrates the 
inefficiencies that frequently arise because of the 
bureaucratic red tape in which Soviet industry is 
snarled: 

There are cases in which a large amount of cement is lying around 
on one construction project because there is not enough iron. On 
another construction project in the same city iron is lying around 
idle because there is no cement, and therefore work is held up in 
both places. All that is required is that the cement and iron be 
transferred between the two construction projects, and both would 
continue working. But since they are different construction projects, 
different commissariats, the materials are frozen. This leads to the 


idleness of keenly needed materials, instead of using them up as 
rapidly as possible. . . 


It is precisely in such a situation that the pusher 
makes his usefulness felt. It is he who learns that 
one project has some extra cement and another has 
some extra iron, and it is through his d/at connections 
that he arranges an exchange of mutual satisfaction 
to both parties. Without him, both-projects might 
fail to meet their plans while waiting months for 
permission from the *‘proper’’ officials of both minis- 
tries to exchange the materials legally. Not only the 
construction enterprises but the ministries benefit, 
since it is to their advantage to have their enterprises 
fulfill their plans. Likewise the party secretary in 
the enterprise and the local party organization benefit, 
since plan fulfillment by their enterprises reflects well 
upon their own records. In short, plan fulfillment is 
so important in the Soviet economy that all the way 
up the line of the hierarchy, perhaps to the Politburo 
itself, the major measure by which a senior judges 
the performance of a junior is the successful plan 
fulfillment of the enterprises within his jurisdiction. 
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tion. 


Realizing this measure of performance, and aware 
that some evasion of the law is necessary if the plan is 
to be fulfilled, persons at all levels of authority are 
motivated to ‘‘look the other way”’ at the successful 
transgressions of their successful managers. Because 
all are mutually dependent upon plan fulfillment, the 
honest man who refuses to break a law or who 
impedes the execution of an illegal action will soon 
be forced out. Malenkov hinted at this situation in 
his speech to the Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet 
CP in October 1952: 


Not infrequently officials who are honest and competent, but 
alert to and intolerant of defects and therefore disturbing to the 
peace of mind of the administration, are ousted under various pre- 
texts and replaced with individuals of dubious merits or even wholly 
unfit for the job but compliant and pleasing to certain administra- 
tors... As a consequence of such distortions of the party line 
in the selection and advancement of personnel, there emerge in some 
organizations close coteries of people who are bound together by 
mutual protection and who place the interests of the group above the 
interests of the party and state. It is no wonder that such situations 
ordinarily lead to corruption and degeneration. 


The pressure upon the manager to fulfill the plan 
and the conditions in which he has to operate explain 
why he has to resort to illegal action. But it is the 
‘mutual protection’’ referred to by Malenkov which 
explains the extent of illegality. For the manager 
knows that many of the officials responsible for 
enforcement of the laws are, for the sake of their own 


careers, too dependent upon his ability to fulfill his 
plans to report him when he evades the laws. Even 
the minister himself wants to be able to report that 
the plan has been fulfilled, and can therefore be 
expected to “look the other way”’ if the quality of 
output has been reduced or blat has been used. Of 
course, certain state organizations such as the Ministry 
of State Control or the Ministry of Finance are not as 
dependent for their own records upon the successful 
performance of the enterprise, and it is these organi- 
zations which have to be feared. Because of these 
controlling agencies the manager does not commit his 
illegal acts without trepidation, for he knows that 
from time to time some managers are caught and end 
up in jail. But if he lets fear stand in his way, the 
conditions of the economic system will soon make it 
impossible for him to fulfill his plan. Undoubtedly 
many persons succumb to their fears, but these are the 
unsuccessful managers, those who are replaced by 
others more willing to take chances. The successful 
manager, the one who climbs swiftly to the top and 
makes a brilliant career, is the one who is willing to 
hazard arrest and prison sentence. There is a selective 
process at work which raises the risktaker to the top, 
and causes the timid to fall by the wayside. It is in 
this sense that unlawfulness is an integral part of the 
operation of the Soviet economy. 


Soviet Literature aud Retroactive Truth 


By Maurice Friedberg 


Editor’s note: This represents the third in the new series of articles on the 
function of the arts and belles lettres in a communist society. In an earlier article 
(Vol. I, No. 2), Mr. B. Shub analyzed the principles that guided the revision of 
one work of literature. In this issue Mr. Friedberg surveys the entire literary 
output in the U. S. S. R., and proves that the process of “updating” literary 
works to suit the party line is an integral part of the Soviet policies on the “‘cul- 
tural front.” ‘This study is based on a dissertation prepared at Columbia Un- 
versity. 


ENDENTIOUSNESS in Russian literature is not 

a purely Soviet development. A large segment of 
the Russian reading public always has looked in lit- 
erature for an ideological message, and prerevolution- 
ary Russian belles lettres had a fair share of works ** with 
a purpose,’ authored by such well-known figures as 
Turgenev, Goncharov, and Shchedrin. Literary criti- 
Cism, too, generally condemned the doctrine of *‘art 





Mr. Friedberg is a graduate of the Russian Institute, Columbia University, 
New York, now engaged in advance research in Soviet literature. 


for art’s sake,’’ in company with the early Marxist 
literary theorists. 

This emphasis on purposeful literature has been 
carried to the extreme under the Soviet regime. Ever 
since the October revolution literature has been re- 
garded first and foremost as a propaganda medium. 
When the Soviet poet Vladimir Mayakovsky made the 
claim that verse was as important to the revolutionary 
cause as the bayonet, he expressed the position en- 
dorsed, indeed enforced, by the Soviet political leader- 
ship. The definition of a writer as ‘‘an engineer of 
the human soul,”’ usually ascribed to Stalin, became 
an undisputed dogma in the communist ideology. 
The didactic importance thus attached to Soviet 
literature explains the attention devoted by the Com- 
munist Party to problems of art—the long disputes in 
the Union of Soviet Writers over various fine points of 
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HIS BLOWN-UP HIGHNESS 


“This novel is an epoch-making work!’’ 
“Ah, genial, incomparable!” 


“This is an epic, worthy of the great classicists!"" 
Newspaper in the hands of upright young communist: Pravda. 


From Krododil, March 20, 1953. 
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party ideology, the heated polemics on the pages of 
the Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Journal) and not in- 
frequently Pravda, the checking and thorough anal- 
yses to which every work of fiction is subjected in the 
Soviet censorship office. Knowing that the 50,000 
copies in which an average Soviet novel or anthology 
is printed will reach hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of Soviet citizens, the party has established 
a Close control over its ‘engineers of the human soul” 
and the works they produce. In effecting this control 
over literary production, the Soviet authorities are 
confronted with a major difficulty: because of the 
frequent revisions in the Communist Party line, many 
of the novels, plays, and poems once useful to the 
purposes of the regime become harmful in the light 
of later dictates. Many of these works are suppressed 
altogether. Others, some of which have attained the 
status of Soviet classics, need only ‘‘minor’’ ideo- 
logical corrections. 

These revised works, the political palimpsests in 
Soviet literature, are the subject under discussion in 
the present article. The author has examined various 
editions of Soviet works of fiction, including prose, 
drama, and poetry, by 41 authors. The earliest was 
published in 1922, the latest in 1951. An examina- 
tion of these works shows clearly that the Soviet prac- 
tice of rewriting literature for political reasons is a 
tule rather than an exception. This is particularly 
true since 1946, when the late Politburo member 
Andrei Zhdanov set the postwar line in literature and 
the arts by calling for a greater emphasis on com- 
munist ideology. 

Roughly speaking, revisions in the texts examined 
fall into 14 categories, each closely connected with 
some reversal in party policy. One type consists of 
deletions of all references to the once hailed Bolshevik 
leaders later condemned as “‘ traitors’’ and ‘‘ enemies of 
the people,’’ such as Trotsky, Kamenev, Tukhachev- 
sky, and others. Another category comprises dele- 
tions of references to Lenin and insertions of references 
to Stalin (before his death). The steadily increasing 
apotheosis of the Communist Party is evidenced by 
the removal of passages which speak in a derogatory 
tone of the party and its members. The many rever- 
sals in Soviet foreign policy are reflected by the substi- 
tution in new editions of a hostile for a friendly atti- 
tude toward foreign states—or vice versa, depending 
on the diplomatic situation. Allied to this category 
of revisions is the postwar elimination of any passages 
which express ‘‘admiration of things foreign’’ or 
‘*kowtowing to the West,’’ or which, in the Soviet 
view, minimize Russia's greatness. The wartime and 
postwar elevation of the Great Russians to the status 
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of the ‘‘ chosen people’’ and the concurrent increase of 
discrimination against the national minorities also 
were reflected in postwar editions. 


Another category of changes concerns military 
affairs and economic problems. There are revisions 
aimed at avoiding the vulgar—a reflection of Soviet 
‘“Victorian’’ standards of decency and propriety 
which have been implemented with increasing zeal 
since the 1930's. Numerous revisions reflect important 
changes in the Soviet attitude toward women, sex 
and family, e. g., the minimizing of the previously 
militant struggle for the economic emancipation of 
women, the condemnation of loose sexual life, and 
emphasis on the sacrosanctity of marriage. In the 
last categories are textual revisions reflecting the 
new policy toward internationalism, Russian national- 
ism, and the attitudes of the Soviet people toward 
the Soviet regime. 


Before reviewing specific examples of various of 
these catagories, it will be useful to examine the 
techniques employed in the rewriting of literature. 
The four main methods of revision are selection, 
substitution, addition, and deletion. Of these, only 
selection is a ‘‘legitimate’’ editorial function, accord- 
ing to free press standards. It is the editors’ privilege 
to include or to omit certain works in an anthology 
of ‘‘selected works.’’ Soviet editors, however, have 
not hesitated to overstep these limits by publishing 
“Complete Collected Works’’ which are by no means 
complete. Such is the case of Vladimir Mayakovsky’s 
Polnoye sobraniye sochinenit, Moscow, OGIZ, 1947. 
These ‘“‘complete’’ works do not include numerous 
poems appearing in an earlier selected Works of 
Mayakovsky (Mayakovsky, Moscow-Leningrad, Go- 
sigdat, 1927-33). Among the omissions were a poem 
which begins ‘* Not to Trotsky nor to Lenin do I write 
a sugary poem’’; a satire entitled ‘* Alarming Famil- 
iarity’’ in which Mayakovsky pokes fun at the 
Soviet custom of naming streets, factories and even 
household utensils after Bolshevik leaders; and 
many others. 

Of the other methods, substitution consists of 
replacing undesirable passages with revisions reflecting 
the current party line. Addition is usually in the 
form of long moralizing passages attached as con- 
clusions to chapters, or as entirely new chapters at 
the end of a book. In almost every case, these 
addenda are pure and undisguised propaganda, an 
obvious response to the persistent party appeals for 
more “‘ideology’’ and “‘party spirit’’ in imaginative 
literature. Finally, deletion is the most widely used 
method; ideologically 


“‘undesirable’’ passages are 








simply removed from new editions of the novel or 
work. 

As a rule, these editorial tamperings are not made 
public, and no statement appears in either foreword 
or on the cover that the edition is revised. The 
obvious aim is to convey the impression that the new 
edition is simply a reprint. A notable exception to 
this rule was the much-publicized rewriting by 
Alexander Fadeyev of his Young Guard, a novel dealing 
with Soviet guerrillas in German-occupied territory 
during World War II. Otherwise, only rarely (e. g., 
Fyodor Panfyorov’s Bruski, a story of peasant life in 
Soviet Russia, vol. III, Moscow, 1936; Fyodor 
Gladkov’s Tsement [Cement], Moscow, 1941) does 
one find admissions of editorial revision. Of interest, 
the authors in these two cases are careful to designate 
their revisions as stylistic, prompted by purely 
esthetic considerations; nothing is said of underlying 
political motivations. 


HE abandonment of the traditional Bolshevik 
notion of internationalism was a long and gradual 
development. It began with the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the early Soviet leaders that world revolution, 
or at least a pan-European upheaval, did not follow 
upon their coup d'etat in 1917. As a consequence, the 
leadership eventually devised the program of ‘‘ social- 
ism in one country,’’ proclaimed in the late 1920's on 
the eve of the First Five Year Plan. World War II 
brought a further severe blow to the internationalist 
ideology. The German armies fighting the “‘toilers’ 
fatherland’’ were composed of workers and peasants, 
yet they remained deaf to repeated communist appeals 
to abandon the struggle in the name of class conscious- 
ness. At this time the party leadership de facto dis- 
carded the remnants of the old internationalist 
doctrine and replaced it with the cult of the Russian 
nation. Officially, theC. P. S. U. still pays lip service 
to the old doctrine; the party program adopted at the 
Nineteenth Congress in 1952 specifically states that 
the party will strive to educate the people ‘‘in the 
spirit of internationalism.’’ In practice, however, 
only the Communist parties outside the Soviet Union 
now preach the slogans of internationalism, using 
them to justify communist expansionism. For the 
Communist abroad, internationalism means loyalty to 
the U. S. S. R. To the contemporary Soviet Com- 
munist, educated in the spirit of Soviet Russian 
patriotism, it has become a word without meaning. 
Among the thematic revisions in literature made 
necessary by this ideological about-face was the dele- 
tion of all references to the ‘world revolution’’ 
predicted by Marx. In the 1940 version of Bill- 
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Belotserkovsky’s play The Storm, the following con- 
versation takes place between the chairman of a dis- 
trict party committee and a collector of grain requisi- 
tions for the state (prodrazverstnik): 
Cotiecror. And what about the World Revolution? 
CxarrMan. What about it? 
Cotxector. Will it take place? 
CuarrMan. By all means. . 
to it?! 


. What else is going to happen 


The entire conversation was removed from the 1950 
edition. ” 

Again, in the 1929 edition of Alexis Tolstoy’s well- 
known trilogy The Road to Calvary, a communist 
propagandist makes the statement: 

Now there is nothing more important in the world than our 
revolution... If a world revolution breaks out—we are 
saved ... And if it doesn’t . . . well, we'll die. . .3 
This passage was revised in the 1947 edition to read 
simply: 

Now there is nothing more important than our revolution.‘ 


Similar omissions of references to the world revolu- 
tion may be found in the short stories of Gennadi 
Fish and in Gladkov’s Cement.’ Historically this re- 
vision is of course justified, for the Soviet regime has 
survived despite the above prognostication. The 
change shows, however, that the Soviet leadership 
is now unwilling to admit that it ever expected that 
such a revolution would follow upon its seizure of 
power in Russia. 

While references to the world revolution are omitted 
in postwar editions, the taboo apparently has not been 
applied to fictitious revolutions. A long description 
(several chapters) of such a utopian world revolution 
in one of the better Soviet novels, Leonid Leonov’s 
Road to the Ocean, underwent only slight modification 
in the postwar edition of the book. These minor 
changes are, however, enlightening. In the 1936 
edition, Leonov predicts that after the victory of the 
world revolution the world capital will be elsewhere 
than Moscow. Here is the passage from Leonov’s 
imaginary journey: 

We have also visited Moscow. The new capital was transferred 
to the East a long time ago, but she [Moscow] was still living on 
the pension of the centuries, the respectable old lady from a museum, 
the Mecca of scientific Socialism, the underground worker of the 
World Renaissance.® 


1 Vladimir Bill-Belotserkovsky, Piesy, Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, p. 25. 

2 Bill-Belotserkovsky, Piesy, Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, p. 20. 

8 Aleksei Tolstoy, Sobraniye sochinenii, Moscow-Leningrad, 1929, vol. XII, 
p. 14. 

4 Tolstoy, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenti, Moscow, 1947, vol. VII, p. 294. 

6 Gennadi Fish, Finnskiye povesti, Leningrad, 1936, p. 80; missing from Pade- 
niye Kimas-ozera, Moscow-Leningrad, 1940. Also Fyodor Gladkov, T'sement, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1927, pp. 230-232; missing from Tsement, Moscow, 1951. 

6 Leonid Leonov, Doroga na okean, Goslitizdat, 1936, p. 139. 
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Apparently the authorities considered this an excess 
of poetic license even in a purely fictitious setting, 
The passage was omitted in the 1940 edition?” and, 
though it is not explicitly stated, the reader is left 
with the impression that Moscow remains the capital 
of the world. 

A prominent category of changes concerns passages 
which deal with the problem of class solidarity as 
contrasted with the national consciousness. Before 
World War II, the Soviet writer inevitably resolved 
this conflict-situation by having the ties of class 
solidarity triumph over national contradictions. A 
representative example of such treatment can be seen 
in what is no doubt the masterpiece of Soviet litera- 
ture, Mikhail Sholokhov’s The Silent Don. 

The 1935-37 edition of this novel includes a descrip- 
tion of an encounter during World War I between a 
Russian Cossack and a disarmed German soldier in 
the trenches. Instead of killing the German, the 
Russian shouts to him to run away and promises not 
to shoot, since he, the Russian, holds no grudge. The 
German is amazed and for a time speechless; then he 
replies (in German): 

You let me go? O, now I understand! You are a Russian worker? 
A Social Democrat, like myself? Really? O! O! This is like in a 
dream . . . I find no words . . . You are a wonderful courageous 
fellow . . . In the future class battles we shall fight in the same 
detachments, right, Comrade? ® 
By World War II the top men in the communist 
hierarchy certainly would not have encouraged such 
a ‘‘class-conscious approach’’ to the enemy; the scene 
naturally had to go in the 1948 edition of The Silent Don. 

The abandonment of the orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
internationalist theory is clearly evident from the 
omission of another passage in the novel—this time a 
dialogue at the front lines between two officers, the 
aristocrat Listnitsky and the Bolshevik Bunchuk. 
Listnitsky argues that every man born on Russian soil 
is under the moral obligation to defend his native land. 
Bunchuk opposes this view: 

Workers have no fatherland . . . Profound truth lies in these 
words of Marx. We don’t have and didn’t havea fatherland! You 


[gentry] were brought up by this accursed land, while we were grow- 
ing on wasteland, like tall weeds, like wormwood . . . 


Bunchuk took out an old newspaper page. 


Care to listen? 

What is it? 

An article on war. I shall read an excerpt. I am not very edu- 
cated, cannot make head or tail of it, while here it’s all clear. 


He reads: 


. the Socialist movement cannot win within the old borders 


17 Ibid., Moscow, 1950, p. 126. 
8 Mikhail Sholokhov, Tikhi Don, Moscow, 1935=37, vol. II, pp. 40-41. 
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of the fatherland. It creaces new, higher forms of human society, 
when the lawful needs and progressive strivings of the toiling masses 
of every nationality will be satisfied for the first time in an inter- 
national unity, with the condition of annihilation of the present 
national subdivisions. To the attempts of the contemporary bour- 
geoisie to divide and disunite the workers by means of hypocritical 
references to the ‘‘defense of the fatherland,’’ the conscientious work- 
ers will answer with new and new, repeated and repeated attempts 
to establish unity of workmen of various nations in the struggle for 
the abolition of the hegemony of the bourgeoisie of all nations. 
Bourgeoisie is fooling the masses, covering up the imperialist rob- 
bery with the old ideology of ‘national war.”’ 

Proletariat is unmasking this swindle, declaring the slogan of 
turning the imperialist war into a civil war . . . 

. the proletarian banner of the civil war will rally around it— 
if not today, then tomorrow, if not in this war, then after it, if not 
in this, then in the nearest following war—not only hundreds of 
thousands of conscientious workmen, but also millions of semiprole- 
tarians and petty bourgeois, who are now being fooled by chauvin- 
ism, and whom the horrors of war will not only scare, but also en- 
lighten, teach, awake, organize, harden and prepare for a war 
against the bourgeoisie of ‘their own"’ and ‘‘foreign’’ lands . . . 


After a long silence Merkulov, another Cossack 
officer, asked: 


It wasn’t printed in Russia? 

No. 

Where then? 

In Geneva. 
crat for 1914. 

And whose article is it? 


This is from the thirty-third issue of The Social Demo- 


Lenin's. ® 


The omission of this article in the 1948 edition of The 
Silent Don carries double weight, illustrating the dis- 
card not only of the internationalist ideology, but also 
of certain Leninist views, now considered undesirable 
by the rulers in the Kremlin. 

Another item in the discard pile of outdated 
ideology is the concept of ‘‘brotherhood of the 
peoples,’’ a slogan professing the principle of equality 
among national and ethnic minorities both within 
and without the Soviet borders. In the early years 
of the regime, this concept had some, if limited, mean- 
ing. Now the slogan of “‘brotherhood’’ has come to 
mean in effect that the Russians are to be considered 
the “‘older brothers’’ 
state. 


in the Soviet multinational 
While comrades outside the Soviet orbit are 
busy preaching antidiscrimination for propaganda 
purposes, Soviet literature provides instance after 
instance in which passages proclaiming the equality 
and friendship of races and nationalities have been 
eradicated. 

Typical examples are furnished by Tolstoy’s The 
Road to Calvary. In the 1929 edition (p. 375), a Soviet 


9 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 


sailor enlightens his younger comrades on the problem 
of races: 


I have traveled around the world on a cruiser of the first rank. 
Negroes—they, too, are like our peasants (muzhik), except for the 
reputation that they are black like tar. Borders and nationalities 
will be abolished, boys . . . 

By 1947 such “‘cosmopolitan’’ views of racial 
equality had become heresy; the passage is deleted 
from the corresponding p. 543 of the 1947 edition. 

Elsewhere in the 1929 version (p. 155), a former 
tramp proudly declares to the Communist authorities: 

. . . Social status? I say—don’t look any further. I am a 
hereditary, honorary agricultural laborer, don’t know of my 
descent. Maybe I am a Gypsy, maybe an Indian, in one word— 
an internationalist. 

The last phrase of this statement is missing from 
page 391 of the 1947 edition of Tolstoy’s works; for 
the tramp is a perfect specimen of the ‘*‘ rootless cos- 
mopolitan,’’ the ‘‘vagabond without land or pass- 
port’’—that ‘dangerous enemy of the U. S. S. R.”’ 
who dares to preach ethnic equality and international 


friendship. 


SARIST RUSSIA was the favorite subject for 

criticism and ridicule during the first two decades 
of the Soviet regime. In Soviet literature, Old Russia 
was represented as a backward, obscurantist and 
despotic state; Lenin’s definition of Tsarist Russia as 
‘the prisonhouse of the peoples’’ was frequently 
invoked, and the general vogue was to dissociate the 
Soviet Union from the Russian Empire. 

The mid-1930’s marked a reversal in this policy; as 
the Soviet regime became more reactionary, it began 
to identify itself with the dominant nationality in the 
U. S. S. R.—the Great Russians, to the extent of 
openly espousing Russian chauvinism. This policy 
received its greatest impetus during World War II, 
when the full force of the Soviet propaganda machine 
was turned to the task of invoking the spirit of 
glorious Russian tradition. Since 1945, Russian 
national feeling and veneration of the Tsarist past 
have been encouraged to the point of saturation. 
For the present, Soviet Russia is proud of its Tsarist 
Russian heritage. Obviously, then, new editions of 
literature had to be overhauled to make them con- 
sistent with the spirit of the times. 

One of the most popular heroes of Russian history 
is Alexander Suvorov, a Tsarist general whose epi- 
thet in the Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya of 1946 
reads, ** an inspired Russian military leader, one 
of the outstanding representatives of the great Russian 
nation."’ In the 1927 edition of Constantine Tren- 
yov's play, The Pugachov Uprising, the same Suvorov 
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was depicted as a rabid reactionary and a bitter enemy 
of the peasant rebel Pugachov. The characterization 
was stressed particularly in the eighth scene, devoted 
to a meeting between Suvorov and Pugachov.” In 
the 1946 edition of the play," the eighth scene was 
deleted in its entirety, presumably to avoid the embar- 
rassment of an unsympathetic portrayal of the now 
venerated fieldmarshal. Had the author been ordered 
to revise rather than delete the eighth scene, he would 
have faced a trying dilemma: Suvorov, a general serv- 
ing the Russian state, could not possibly be repre- 
sented as a sympathizer of Pugachov, the rebel against 
the Empire. Yet while Suvorov is a national hero, 
Pugachovy is still hailed as a fighter for the rights of 
the oppressed peasantry. Trenyov found a way to 
cut this Gordian knot: The two men never meet. 
Indeed, Suvorov’s name never appears in the dramatis 
personae of the revised Pugachov Uprising. 

The latest Soviet version of Tsarist Russia’s attitude 
toward civil liberties is apparent from the textual 
change in a collection of short stories by Anna 
Karavayeva. Ina 1933 edition, the author states that 
forced labprers in Tsarist Russia’s gold mines were 
recruited from sectarians imprisoned by the police for 
their religious activities.’ The deletion of this refer- 
ence from the 1947 version ® is attributable to any one 
of a number of reasons, conceivably including the 
dangerous parallel to Soviet forced labor policies. 
At any rate, the impression left is that citizens of 
prerevolutionary Russia enjoyed freedom of conscience. 
Of incidental enlightenment, even the last of the 
Romanovs, who was executed by the Soviets them- 
selves, ‘‘benefits’’ from this reappraisal of the past: 
whereas the 1929 edition of Tolstoy’s The Road to 
Calvary refers to him as ‘‘ the bloody Tsar Nicholas,”’ 
(vol. VI, p. 358), the postwar version calls him “‘ the 
crowned Tsar Nicholas’ (p. 259). 

Passages describing Tsarist Russia as an imperialist 
state of course had to be revised. According to current 
Soviet theory, Tsarist Russia’s conquests were not a 
manifestation of imperialism, but historically pro- 
gressive phenomena: the subjugated areas were 
annexed by a country which “‘was already pregnant 
with progressive ideas,’’ meaning communism. Had 
these territories not been annexed by Russia, argue 
the Soviet propagators of the ‘lesser evil doctrine,”’ 
they would have been occupied by a predatory im- 
perialist power and now would be under the yoke of 
colonial impression. Where possible, an attempt is 


10 Konstantin Trenyov, Piesy, Moscow, 1927, pp. 108-116. 

Nl Jbid., Iskusstoo, 1946. 

12 Anna Karavayeva, Izbrannyie proizvedeniya, Gosizdat, 1933, p. 134. 
18 Karavayeva, Izbrannoye, Moscow, 1947, p. 132. 
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made to represent Russian annexations as simply the 
regaining of temporarily lost territories. 

Here is a passage from the 1942 edition of Serge 
Sergeyev-Tsensky’s The Ordeal of Sevastopol: 

The peace [treaty] of Adrianople had torn Greece, Serbia, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia away from Turkey (the former won inde- 
pendence, the latter three, autonomy); Russia obtained the mouth 
of the Danube river and Akhaltsykh. 

But the most important achievement of this was was Russia's 
receiving the right to intervene in the affairs of Turkey, under the 
pretext of protection of the Sultan’s Christian subjects.™ 


The 1950 text runs as follows: 


The peace [treaty] of Adrianople was of serious significance, 
Greece, which was under the Turkish rule, won independence; 
Serbia, Moldavia and Wallachia became autonomous, while Russia 
received the mouth of the Danube river and Akhaltsykh.' 


The passage describing Russia’s meddling in Turkish 
internal affairs was deleted. The Russo-Turkish war, 
which was described in the 1942 edition as a routine 
conflict between two imperialist powers, with the 
victor grabbing and dismembering the territories of 
the vanquished, is elevated in the 1950 edition to the 
status of a war of liberation undertaken by Russia on 
behalf of the enslaved Balkan peoples. 

Another example is furnished by Radishchev, a his- 
torical novel by Olga Forsh dealing with the Peters- 
burg society of the eighteenth century. The Empress 
Catherine the Great is referred to as follows in the 
1939 edition of Forsh’s book: 

Ten years after ascending the throne, Catherine snipped off from 


Poland a part of Belorussia—the provinces of Polotsk, Vitebsk, 
and Smolensk.!6 


And in the 1949 version: 


Ten years after Catherine’s assumption of the throne, three prov- 
inces were joined with Russia—Polotsk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk." 


In the prewar edition of the same novel, on page 278, 
Catherine’s Prime Minister Potemkin is asked by a 
nobleman how the government expects to finance the 
constantly growing army: 


“There will be revenues,"” Potemkin answered lazily; ‘we'll 
grab Polish lands, we'll grab Turkish lands. . .”’ 


In the postwar version (p. 494), Potemkin is simply 
not approached on his financial plans. 

Latter-day portrayals of Tsarist officialdom avoid 
the one-sided descriptions characteristic of earlier 
Soviet fiction, in which the ruling classes were painted 
invariably as the blackest of villains. At present the 
Soviet writers endeavor to portray some good, *‘pro- 
gressive’ people even in that milieu of Russian so- 

14 Sergei Sergeyev-Tsensky, Sevastopolskaya strada, Moscow, 1942, p. 84. 

18 Tbid., Moscow, 1950, vol. I, p. 209. 


16 Olga Forsh, Radishchev, Leningrad, 1939, p. 202, 
1 Forsh, [storichesziye romany, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, p. 422. 
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ciety. Thus Vladimir Bakhmetyev introduces into 
the 1947 edition of his novel, Martin’s Crime, about 
six pages of sympathetic description of a Russian 
country gentleman’s life,’® which is not so much as 
hinted at in the 1928 version.” 

The 1947 edition of Forsh’s Clad with Stone adds em- 
bellishment to a description of an excursion to Tsar 
Paul’s tomb by a group of Soviet tourists: 

Yet at Emperor Paul's [tomb] there are a surprising number of 
people. One cannot see the marble under the wreaths of flowers— 


cornflower, marigold and camomile—through the icon-lamps and 
pilgrims, old and young.” 


The 1938 version read simply: 


Yet at Emperor Paul’s tomb there are a surprising number of 
people.?! 

Revisions have also been made in passages dealing 
with the Russian people and its national characteris- 
tics. In the 1929 edition of Tolstoy’s The Road to 
Calvary (vol. XII, p. 38), a Russian soldier says of his 
people: 

The Russian man is of this sort: He’ll show himself the way you 


want to see him. And so we were parading around with the medals 
of St. George, like brave boys . . . but we are no falcons. 


Elsewhere in the same edition (vol. VI, p. 390) an 
embittered White officer declares: 


There is no Russian people; there are just inhabitants, and these 
are fools . . . 


Both remarks were deleted from the 1947 edition (pp. 
311 and 282, respectively). 

The present Soviet attitude toward everything 
Russian was given eloquent expression in an article 
which appeared in Literaturnaya Gazeta on May 26, 
1945, two weeks after Germany’s surrender. The 
well-known poet Nicholas Tikhonov wrote: 

. . . We now speak with pride of the Russian man and this pride 
should be expressed. Through deeds the Russian man has proved 
before the entire world his right to this position. And our litera- 


ture should reveal even more profoundly the superb qualities of these 
deeds and of the character of the Russian. 


At present the Soviet men of letters are zealously per- 
forming this task. 


HE Soviet authorities have never claimed that 
their rule was established with the support of the 
population. Indeed, they freely assert, in accordance 
with Marxist theory, that power was seized by a 
small group of revolutionaries who then set up the 





% Vladimir Bakhmetyev, [zbrannoye, Moscow, 1947, pp. 337-347. 


9 Bakhmetyev, Sobraniye sochinenii, Moscow-Leningrad (no date), vol. III, 
pp. 7-12. 

” Forsh, Odety kamnem, Moscow, 1947, p. 117. 

2 Tbhid., Leningrad, 1938, p. 120. 
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‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ Lately, however, 
there has been a trend in Soviet historiography and 
in literary revision to distort the role played in the 
revolution by the anti-Bolshevik opposition—that is, 
White Guardists. While the authorities would look 
ridiculous if they asserted that the entire Civil War 
was fought solely against ‘‘foreign hirelings,’’ they 
have tried to minimize the popular appeal of the 
Whites and to portray them as confused people whose 
only opposition to the Bolsheviks was passive resist- 
ance or inertia. 

In the 1929 version of The Road to Calvary (vol. XII, 
p. 40), Tolstoy offers the following description of the 
maneuvers of Kornilov (an anti-Bolshevik general 
who organized an abortive military coup in August 
1917, ostensibly to “‘ protect’’ the Provisional Govern- 
ment from seizure by the Bolsheviks): 

At first glance it seems unclear why the “‘organizers of the salva- 
tion of Russia from the maddened mobs’’—commander-in-chief 


Alekseyev and Lavr Kornilov—lead their army . . . into the very 
hell of bolshevism. . . 


The revised tone and language of the 1947 edition 
(p. 313) attempt to pass off the Kornilov “‘affair’’ as 
a mere flicker of opposition: 

At first glance it seems unclear why the ‘‘organizers of the salva- 
tion of Russia’’"—commander-in-chief Alekseyev and Lavr Kornilov 


—lead a handful of officers and junkers . . . into the very midst of 
bolshevism. . . 


More dangerous a subject of discourse than the 
early anti-Bolshevik opposition to the regime is any 
suggestion of lingering opposition to or criticism of 
the regime among the Soviet population. In the 1929 
edition of Tolstoy’s novel (p. 26) an old physician 
expressed opposition to the Soviet regime because he 
fears the Bolsheviks will destroy Russia’s position 
as a world power: 

. . . Less than a century ago Russia was dictating its will to 
Europe. What then—should we put all this humbly at the feet of 
the proletariat? But they—devil take it—don’t know the multi- 
plication table. . . 

In the postwar version (p. 303) the object of the 
doctor’s concern is quite different: 

. . . less than a century ago Russia was dictating its will to 

Europe. What then—should we put all this humbly at the feet of 
the Germans? 
By this alteration the doctor is made to appear less a 
critic of the Bolsheviks than a dupe of the old White 
Guardists; the inference is that his profound love of 
Russia and hatred of the foreign invaders made him 
fall prey to White propaganda and its allegations that 
the Soviets were friendly toward the Germans. 
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Again, in the 1927 edition of Gladkov’s Cement 
(p. 82), an old engineer named Kleist says: 

They [the Bolsheviks] brought with them a new, incomprehensi- 
ble language. There is something murderous in their language, as 
in the revolution. 

In the 1951 edition (Moscow, 1951, p. 67), Kleist 
complains only of the new ‘‘incomprehensible Jan- 
guage,’ without allusion to the revolution. 

In the 1920's, before the full force of censorship was 
imposed, Soviet novelists could still refer to police- 
state aspects of the regime. For example, in the 1927 
edition of the popular novel by Yuri Libedinsky, The 
Week, a mother complains that her son, a good quiet- 
natured boy, has become a professional henchman for 
the Cheka and is now murdering people, although he 
does not like the job.” The entire passage was 
deleted from a 1934 edition of the book. Again, in 
Mikhail Zoschenko’s The Story of My Life, a former 
thief laughs at his own ignorance of a few years 
before: 

At that time, can you imagine, I did not even know what the 
GP. was 
In the 1946 edition the passage was omitted ;” appar- 
ently it inferred too clearly that only an ignoramus 
could fail to know of the activities of the notorious 
Soviet secret police. 

The 1927 edition of Libedinsky’s The Week Cp. 44) 
portrays a bourgeois in the early years of the regime 
who dreams of revenge against the Soviets: 


The time will come . . . the people will rise and cut the throats 


of all your gang. 

In the 1934 version (p. 35) the censor’s pen has laid 
vengeance to rest; a timid soul emerges whose major 
complaint is his own difficulty at adjusting to the 
new order of things. 

A curious analysis of the Soviet citizen’s attitude 
toward the regime was published in the 1938 edition 
of Forsh’s Clad with Stone (p. 64). The author attri- 
butes the average man’s allegiance not to sympathy 
for the Soviet form of government, but to a mystical 
attachment to authority, whatever its form at a 
given moment. Forsh describes a Soviet workman, 
once a Tsarist state employee, dressing up for the 
May Day parade. Looking happy and self-confident, 
the old man pins to his coat a communist star with a 
hammer and sickle and a pin with a portrait of Lenin: 


Most probably his face reflected the same feelings of self-confidence 


and calm ten years ago, when he was putting on his medals on a 
tricolored [Tsarist] ribbon. 


22 Yuri Libedinsky, “Nedelya,” Sobraniye sochinenii, Moscow-Leningrad, 1927, 
pp. 55-56. 

33 Libedinsky, Nedelya, OGIZ, 1934, p. 45. 

24 Mikhail Zoshchenko, Izbrannyie povesti, Sovetski Pisatel, 1937, p. 283. 

25 Zoshchenko, Izbrannyie proizvedeniya, Leningrad, 1946, p. 350. 
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An ordinary man needs regalia, needs confidence in the authorities, 
needs pompous solemnity. Otherwise this man has no rest. And 
one cannot live without rest. He who understands this will look 
without reproach at the venerable old man, who with the same 
expression on his face puts on at completely different times regalia 


of different meaning. 

Forsh’s interpretation apparently met with disfavor 
somewhere along the line of censorship command, for 
the passage is missing from the 1947 edition (p. 63). 

The attitude of the peasantry toward the regime 
and vice versa requires a special word. As is well 
known, in its earlier stages the Soviet State dis- 
criminated against the peasants in every possible way; 
even in elections to the Supreme Soviet, the rural 
representation per capita was considerably lower 
than that of the urban proletariat. In Lenin’s view, 
the system and psychology of small-land-holding 
‘‘ gives rise to capitalism and the bourgeoisie daily, 
hourly, continually, spontaneously and on a mass 
scale.’’*® Consequently, the Bolshevist power was 
not popular among the rural masses; those most 
violently opposed to it were the kulaks, the richer 
strata of the peasants. In the 1936 edition of Fyodor 
Panfyorov’s novel Bruski (p. 112), a kulak is reading a 
Jetter from another kulak: 

The bolshevik system is a monster broiling those who fell into 

the trap on a slow fire [unheedful of] the cries and groans of mothers 
and children; this system reminds me of the vengeance of Yemelka 
Pugachov on the Russian nobility, or of the historic era of the 
movement of the Huns from Asia into Europe. They destroyed 
everything in their path, as the Stalinist Party is now doing. And 
this is being done for the sake of the insatiable Leninist system to 
which millions of people are being sacrificed. 
This description of the evil doings of the Soviet 
authorities was by far too ‘‘imaginative’’ and con- 
vincing, even though mouthed by “‘the villain of the 
piece.”’ In the 1949 edition (books II and IV, 
Moscow, 1949, pp. 93-94), the letter is shortened: 

The Bolshevik system reminds one of the vengeance of Yemelka 
Pugachov on the Russian nobility, or of the movement of the Huns 
from Asia into Europe. 

A still earlier edition of the same work (Pt. II, 
Gosizdat, 1931, pp. 52-72) contained a long passage 
describing the evasion of collectivization by a group 
of villagers: they present their point of view and 
explain why, in their opinion, individual farming is 
preferable to collective agriculture. In the postwar 
edition (1949, books I and II, pp. 315-328), the anti- 
collectivization argument is deleted; the peasants’ 
protestation emerges as arbitrary resistance to reason- 
able authority. 


2% The Soviet-Yugoslao Dispute, London and New York, The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1948, p. 42. 
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Peasant opinion of the Communists was expressed 
amusingly in the following incident in Bruski (1934 
edition, Book I, p. 157): two farmers try, from a dis- 
tance, to identify an object which a couple of strangers 
are carrying in the direction of a river: 

“A nest,’’ Yegor Stepanovich guessed first. ‘“They came to steal 
fish. Must be the communists.”’ 

In the 1949 edition (Books I and II, p. 135), the 
peasant (or the censor) more expediently limits 
guesses to the object. 

The present trend toward making the hitherto hos- 
tile peasant more friendly to the regime is paralleled 
by a tendency to portray the Soviets as benevolent 
friends of the peasantry. In Tolstoy’s The Road to 
Calvary (1929 edition, vol. XII, pp. 219-226), a lengthy 
analysis of the events of 1918 was pointed in its con- 
tempt for the peasant. It was removed from the 
later edition. Likewise deleted from later editions 
was a passage in Panfyorov’s Bruski (1931 edition, 
pt. Il, pp. 236-237) in which a Soviet official solilo- 
quizes about the laziness of the peasantry. 

All of the above distortions reflect an obvious effort 
to drown out the discord of the past by injecting a 
retroactive note of harmony into the relations between 


ruler and subject in the U.S. S. R. 


HE right of an author to revise his work in 

accordance with newly discovered facts or his- 
torical data is generally recognized. But no stretch 
of the imagination can place the books discussed above 
in this category. New editions of Soviet literature 
are revised not because of historical truth, but im spite 
of it. Because of its power to ‘‘ influence the masses,”’ 
literature must express the current party line: old 
books as well as new must be au courant, whether or 
not ‘‘the new look’’ becomes them, whether or not 


= | 


they suffer esthetically in the bargain. The result is, 
of course, a multitude of anachronisms, distortions, 
and outright lies. Worse still, this perpetual process 
of revision is applied not only to fiction but to his- 
tory—to school textbooks, annals, documents, official 
party histories, etc. 


A recent article in a Soviet art periodical ” praised 
the playwright Bill-Belotserkovsky for his rewritten 
version of Storm with the remark: 


The dramatist understood that our contemporaries want to see 
on the stage the revolutionary past evaluated in the light of con- 
temporary historiography and truthfully embodied in artistic images. 


Bill-Belotserkovsky was “‘correct,’’ the article 
goes on, to include in his revised version a reference 
to the activities of foreign intelligence agents engaged 
in spreading lice in Soviet territory; thus even that 
most spurious of all Soviet propaganda fictions, the 
charge of germ warfare, got into the retroactive act. 
Another playwright, Vsevolod Ivanov, is commended 
for showing in his revision of The Armored Train 14-69 
that the ‘American imperialists always were 
the worst enemies of the Soviet people’’ (p. 71); for, 
the article states, documents published in the last few 
years prove that this is the case. 

The rewriting of Soviet literature shocks the man 
of letters, who is deeply conscious of the violence 
done to works of art; it surprises the lawyer, for much 
of this merciless mutilation is effected by editor- 
censors, often after the author’s death. Yet perhaps its 
greatest impact is upon the historian, for it proves, 
with frightening implications, the remarkable 
thoroughness of the Soviet drive to blot out the past 
in the expedient interest of the present. 


77. Kruti, “Istoriya ne nuzhdayetsya v popravkakh,” Teatr, No. 3 (1952), 
pp. 63-74. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Communist Party Strategy and Tactics 


an the Arab World 


By Leo Laufer 


N incident in the streets of Cairo two years ago 
A symbolizes perhaps more dramatically than any 
other single event the objectives and tactics of the 
communist movement in the Arab world. ‘Down 
with imperialism—long live the Soviet Union’’ was 
one of the slogans heard on August 26, 1951, during a 
violent antiwestern, antigovernment demonstration. 
That few of the demonstrators were Communists was 
a tribute to the effectiveness of communist tactics, for 
these agitated outbursts echoed the essence of com- 
munist objectives in the Middle Eastern area. In this 
singular instance the Communists had successfully 
hitched on to the nationalist bandwagon. But their 
obvious dependence on the nationalists illustrated a 
fundamental weakness in the communist apparatus 
which cannot be obscured by occasional flashes of 
SUCCESS. 

All Arab CPs, with the exception of the Communist 
Party of Israel, are currently outlawed and face the 
constant threat of police suppression or exposure.’ 
Nevertheless, they continue to operate and to part- 
ticipate in international communist gatherings. 

At the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 1952, Khalid Bakdash, 
leader of the Syrian-Lebanese CP and probably the 
most important party figure in the Middle East, con- 
cluded his speech with these words: 

From this forum, we promise our people to do our best to make 
their wishes come true, in order that we, the Communists of Syria 


and the Lebanon, may be worthy of the great honor of being called 
Stalin’s disciples. Hail to Soviet-Arab friendship . . . 


Bakdash spoke with more grandiloquence than real- 
ism, for the Arab CPs are among the weakest in the 
world in terms of membership and organization. No 
reliable membership figures are available, but the fol- 
lowing estimates, based on various published reports, 








Mr. Laufer is a graduate of the Russian Institute, Columbia University, New 
York. He is the author of several articles on the Middle East. 





1The Israeli Communist Party has a relatively large proportion of Arab 
members: 25 percent of the delegates to the convention in May 1952 were Arabs, 
and much of the Party’s popular vote during the last general elections came from 
the Arab-populated Nazareth area. 
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indicate at least an order of size for purposes of com- 
parison: 


Pas. Sk6 suk cceudanevee ds meee eee 19,000 
a eR Pe ee 15,000 
an welt tne bicawlinin indeed epee ee ee 7,000 
Mia Catinks ds skerevaeceveteuredese eee 5,000 
Oe vinksineiiice taeeidseacatleseeneuscaened 2,000 


The total membership of 48,000, for an area whose 
population is over 30 million, certainly is not impres- 
sive. However, the figures are misleading, for they 
are not a true measure of communist influence among 
the Arab peoples. 

Lack of members is not the only, or even the major, 
problem of the Arab communist movement: Its in- 
herent weakness lies rather in the character and class 
composition of the parties and in the apparent in- 
ability of the leaders to widen the basis of appeal. 
The Arab CPs are not small, but their sources of man- 
power are far removed from the masses of industrial 
workers and fellahin (peasants), which, according to 
classic Leninist doctrine, should form the hard core 
of a revolutionary movement. 

One reason for this situation is historical. From 
the first, party activities and recruitment in the Arab 
countries have been liveliest among distinct minority 
elements in the population. In an area inhabitated 
by a variety of ethnic and religious minority groups, 
this perhaps seemed the logical path. The Syrian- 
Lebanese CP is a good example. It was formed in 
1924, after a small faction in Beirut split from the 
Armenian Social Democratic Party (Hunchag). The 
leader of the group was the above-mentioned Khalid 
Bakdash, a Kurd, and the present head of the party in 
Syria and Lebanon. Since then the party has con- 
centrated its recruitment efforts among the Kurds, 
Alawites, Druzes and Armenians, minorities with 
special problems which the Communists sought to 
to exploit.” Today, possibly half of the Lebanese 
party membership consists of Armenians and Greek 
Orthodox Christians. A similar situation exists in 


2In 1944 the population of Syria included an estimated 120,000 Kurds and 
102,000 Armenians. 
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Iraq, where the majority of the party consists of 
ethnic or religious minorities; the same is true to a 
lesser extent in Egypt and Jordan. Another classic 
example, of course, is Israel, where over 25 percent 
of the party members are Arabs. The predominance of 
minority elements in the Arab CPs is an historical 
fact which will continue to plague the communist 
leadership. 

A second deterrent to mass appeal is the class com- 
position and general orientation of the Arab com- 
munist parties. Without exception, they are white- 
collar ‘‘petty bourgeois’ rather than working-class 
parties. Khalid Bakdash discussed this problem 
candidly in a lengthy report to the Central Command 
of the Syrian-Lebanese CP in January 1951.* He said: 

Nearly 75 percent of its [the party’s] activity, whether in propa- 
ganda, organizing, or daily work, has been confined to petty bour- 
geois elements in cities and villages on the one hand, and selected 
workers on the other. But the broad masses of workers and fellahin 
have received hardly any attention and have been the object of little 
of our political and organizing activity . . . Therefore we can say 
that (1) the general milieu and atmosphere in which our party 
works are not yet proletarian, but are still generally petty bourgeois 
in character; (2) our effort is not being expended in the circles where 
it should be expended; and (3) the tendency to make as much noise 
propaganda] as possible, without using this noise to build up 
organized mass foundations for the party among workers and 
peasants, especially poor peasants, still prevails in the party.‘ 

Similarly, the Egyptian Communist Party publica- 
tion The Truth, which circulates clandestinely, com- 
plained in an issue of May 21, 1952, that the party’s 
relationship to the masses of Egyptian fellahin *‘is 
slight if not nonexistent.’’ The article advocated 
“shifting the center of gravity in our revolutionary 
struggle to the rural area’’ and pleaded with the 
faithful ‘‘to understand all the facts about the peas- 
ants, to know their circumstances and their way of 
thinking.”’ It went on: 

We should put on record step by step every experience we gain 


so that we would be in a position to lay down a detailed plan for 
dealing with them. 


The extent to which this lack of contact with the 
people is hampering the development of mass parties 
is indicated by another passage in Bakdash’s report. 
Citing a case in which party members in a rural dis- 
trict were instructed to start organizing the local 
peasants, he complained: 

When they were told to strive to organize mass movements or 
organizations of fe//lahin under the name ‘‘Salvation of the Fellah’’ 


3 For several years of the postwar period, the Lebanese and Syrian CPs func- 
tioned as separate organizational entiries. By January 1951, their leadership 
was again combined, and the separate Central Committees were replaced by 
a joint Central Command. 

{For the Successful Struggle for Peace, National Independence, and Democ- 
racy, We Must Resolutely Turn Toward the Workers and Peasants,” by Khalid 
Bakdash, Middle East Journal, Spring 1953, pp. 208-9. 
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or other names in order to struggle for the immediate demands of the 
fellah, they began to constitute in the city a committee composed of 
intellectuals and other elements, and called it the ‘‘Committee for 
the Salvation of the Fel/ah."" They did not understand that the main 
aim of the fe//ah organizations is to organize the fellahin themselves, 
and to attract their broad masses to the struggle for their demands 
and against the feudalists and the government. § 

The immaturity of parties which are incapable of 
facing such situations is too obvious to require fur- 
ther proof. It is clear that the communist cadres, on 
whom the future of the movement largely depends, 
are incapable of conducting effective propaganda and 
agitation activities outside their own class. 


The main body of these cadres, the class which 
forms the hard core of all the Arab parties, is that 
group usually described as the ‘disgruntled intellec- 
tuals.’" The epithet may be uncharitable, but it is 
not entirely misplaced. They are the psychologically 
‘‘dispossessed’’ of the Arab world. These young 
people, many of them educated in the West, feel frus- 
trated on all sides in their present surroundings. As 
members of the middle or lower middle classes, high 
offices or great wealth are beyond their reach. At the 
same time they feel markedly ambivalent towards the 
West; they favor an industrialized society, but resent 
what they consider their inferior position in relation 
to it. They also have a certain admiration for the 
Soviet Union which, they consider, managed to clean 
out the feudal aristocracy and to effect industrializa- 
tion without much help from the West. Finally, they 
are overwhelmingly resentful and opposed to the pre- 
vailing authority in their country. 

The line dividing this group from the far larger 
and more powerful element of extreme nationalists is 
very thin. The Communists, however, attract only 
a fringe element from this larger group, for communist 
subservience to Moscow militates against them among 
the strongly xenophobic Moslem nationalists. 

In view of these major internal weaknesses, it is 
not surprising that communist strategy in the Arab 
countries is not succeeding. Nevertheless, knowing 
and recognizing this strategy is the key to an under- 
standing of the communist effort in the Middle East. 

Communist strategy in most of the so-called colo- 
nial areas derives from the First Congress of Peoples 
of the East, held in Baku in 1920. The congress, 
which convened in the wake of the Bolshevik victory 
in Russia, promised to carry the world revolution to 
the peoples of Asia. The revolutionary struggle was 
linked closely to the anti-imperialist struggle waged 
by indigenous nationalist groups among the dependent 


§ [bid., p. 216. 
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peoples.® This line was amplified in 1925 by Joseph 
Stalin, who stated in an address to the Moscow Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the East: 


The Communist parties can and must enter into an open bloc 
with the revolutionary wing of the bourgeoisie in order, after having 
isolated the compromising national bourgeoisie, to lead the vast 
masses of the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie in the fight against 
imperialism.” 

At the Sixth Comintern Congress, held in Moscow 
in 1928, communist strategy and tactics in the colonies 
were again reviewed. The result was a lengthy docu- 
ment, entitled ‘*The Revolutionary Movement in 
the Colonies,’’ which states at one point: 


The bourgeois democratic revolution in the colonies is distin- 
guished from the bourgeois democratic revolution in an independent 
country chiefly in that it is organically bound up with the national- 
emancipatory struggle against imperialist domination ... It is 
very important, in accordance with the concrete circumstances, to 
investigate very carefully the influence of the national factor, which 
to a considerable degree determines the specific character of the 
colonial revolution, and to take it into account in the tactics of the 
Communist parties concerned.* 


Communist agitators in the Arab countries have 
tried for years to follow the dicta expressed in this 
thesis. As a result the Arab CPs have a nationalist 
coloring, which tends to obscure their allegiance to 
This is not an 
unmixed blessing to the communist leaders, however, 
for it tends to confuse and mislead the more naive 
among the party members. Instances of ideological 
weakness have been numerous in the Arab parties 
throughout their existence. Most recently, the Iraqi 
CP has disintegrated into numerous splinter groups, 
due in part to strong police pressure, but in larger 
measure to ideological differences over the ‘‘correct’’ 
party line on particular local and international issues. 
In the postwar period, the Syrian-Lebanese CP also 
underwent a serious internal crisis, which Khalid 
Bakdash, in his 1951 report to the Central Command, 
described as ‘‘the uncovering and crushing of the 
Titoist-imperialist plot,’’ aimed at ‘securing control 
of the central leadership of the Party . . . and chang- 
ing the Communist Party into a nationalist Titoist 
bourgeois party. .”’% These internal conflicts 
demonstrate the basic unfeasibility of combining 


more basic communist objectives. 


6 Aside from listening to much revolutionary oratory, the congress established a 
“council of propaganda and activities,” entrusted to organize the struggle against 
imperialism under the communist banner. The council functioned for about a 
year and published a journal, The Peoples of the East, in Russian, Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic. 

7 Joseph Stalin, ‘Marxism and the National and Colonial Question,” Martin 
Lawrence Ltd., London, 1936, p. 218. 

8 “The Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies,’ Workers Library Publica- 
tions, New York City, 1932 (thesis adopted by Sixth Comintern Congress), pp- 
24 ff. 

® Bakdash, op. cit., p. 210. 
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“national liberation’’ with complete subservience to 
Soviet-dictated communist policies. 

Present party strategy is based on the judgment that 
Arab countries have entered the stage of “democratic 
national liberation.’’ In this stage, according to 
Bakdash, the objectives of the Syrian-Lebanese CP are: 
(1) to put an end to imperialist political and economic 
domination; (2) to liquidate the remnants of feudal- 
ism; (3) to establish a popular democratic regime. 
According to blueprint, party aims in the next stage 
will be: (1) to strengthen the popular democratic 
regime; (2) to create the conditions necessary for the 
realization of socialism. 

Translated into meaningful political terms, the 
communist objectives during the first, or current, 
stage are: (1) the elimination of all political, economic 
and cultural ties with the western countries and the 
overthrow of existing governments, which are 
regarded as ‘‘imperialist agents’’; (2) the liquidation 
of the land-owning class and their city “‘ partners,"’ 
the capitalists, who are linked with “‘ foreign capital’’; 
(3) the establishment of a “‘ people’s national-front”’ 
coalition under communist domination or at least 
strong communist influence. This government would 
complete the process of “‘national democratic libera- 
tion’’ and would establish close brotherly relation: 
with the “‘socialist camp’’ led by the Soviet Union. 

During the second stage, the real communist ob- 
jectives would be: (1) the systematic liquidation of 
all opposition to the new regime, the consolidation 
of communist control over the coalition and the 
ultimate elimination of noncommunist members of 
the “‘national-front’’; (2) the liquidation of capitalist 
branches of the economy, replacing them with 
socialist forms based on the Soviet model. 

The long-range strategic program is clearly a matter 
for the futute. In the meantime, Arab Communists 
are concentrating their efforts on more immediate 
tactical objectives, which utilize the affinity between 
the extremes of the political right and left. Both 
extremes are intent upon cutting off the Arab states 
from relations with the West; both desire the over- 
throw of established regimes. Thus a marriage of 
convenience is almost inevitable. There is, however, 
no formal alliance for the extreme nationalists as 
the stronger of the two groups do not, as a rule, need 
communist support. The Communists, on the other 
hand, have little choice but to hang on to the na- 
tionalist tail. In following this course, the Commu- 
nists are faithfully following instructions of the Sixth 
and Seventh Comintern Congresses. The thesis on 
the colonial struggle adopted by the Sixth Comintern 
Congress specifically permitted the ‘‘formation of 
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temporary agreements (with the national-reformist 
opposition) and the coordination of separate activities 
in connection with definite anti-imperialist demon- 
strations.”’ *° 

There is no doubt that on occasions in the past 
there have been working agreements between the 
Communists and organized elements of the extreme 
right. Such tacit collaboration was quite evident 
during the Iraqi antigovernment demonstrations in 
1948, which led to the repudiation of the just-con- 
cluded Anglo-Iragqi (Portsmouth) Treaty, and again 
in 1951-52 during the violent outbreaks in the streets 
of Cairo. Characteristically, the Communists initially 
supported the forces which swept Mohammed Naguib 
to power, but as soon as Naguib had consolidated his 
governmental authority, they turned against him. At 
present the Communists are busy denouncing Naguib 
as a‘ Fascist’ and an“‘ imperialist hireling.”’ 

Among the temporary right-wing allies of the 
Communists are such groups as the Islamic Socialist 
Party and the Arab Resurrectionist Party in Syria and 
Lebanon, the Ba’ath Party in Jordan, Ahmed Hus- 
sein’s Socialist Party and sections of the Moslem 
Brotherhood in Egypt, and the Istiqlal Party and 
Popular United Front in Iraq. 

Typical of the right-wing leaders who cooperate 
with the Communists is Professor Ma’arouf Dwalibi 
of Syria. Professor Dwalibi was a Fascist propagandist 
in the 1930's. In 1941 he visited Berlin as guest of the 
German Foreign Office. After the war, he helped the 
notorious ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Hus- 
scini, to escape possible prosecution for war crimes 
by arranging his flight from France to Cairo. Since 
1950, Professor Dwalibi has been an active member 
of the communist-sponsored “‘ peace movement’ and 
an advocate of Syrian-Soviet rapprochement in inter- 
national relations. 

The affinity between left and right is demonstrated 
strikingly in the propaganda output of the two 
groups. In 1951, for example, 7 extremist Egyptian 
publications (3 right-wing, and 4 communist or 
fellow-traveling) consistently expounded identical 
major themes.'! These were: (1) opposition to ex-king 
Farouk and the regime of “‘feudalists’’ and “‘capi- 
talists’’ which he represented; (2) opposition to all 
the major political parties and to the “‘ bourgeois”’ 
parliamentary system operative in Egypt; (3) violent 
denunciation of Great Britain and of the Anglo- 





10 “The Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies,” p. 33. 

The publications were Al Shaabal Gedid (Ahmed Hussein’s Socialist Party), 
Al Liwa al Gedid (radical wing of Nationalist Party), 41 Dawa (Moslem Brother- 
hood), Rose al Yusuf (satirical leftist weekly), Al Gumbur al Misri (extreme 
leftist fellow-traveling weekly), Al Katib (organ of the Peace Partisans), and 
Al Malayeen (communist daily). 








Egyptian Treaty of Alliance; (4) hostility to any 
plans of political or military alliance with the United 
States or any other western power; (5) advocacy of 
““neutralism,’’ supplemented occasionally by exhor- 
tations to turn to the Soviet Union for support against 
the**imperialist’’ West. 

While the Communists have focused their propa- 
ganda on the extreme nationalists, they have not for- 
gotten the traditional procommunist instruments of 
propaganda—communist-controlled trade unions, the 
Partisans of Peace, and various other front organiza- 
tions. 

Communist infiltration of Arab trade unions is not 
at present a serious factor, mainly because the trade- 
union movement in the Middle East, with the excep- 
tion of Israel, is still in its infancy. Nevertheless, 
the communists have established a foothold among 
organized workers. 

The 1945 founding conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (WFTU) in Paris was attended 
by communist representatives from most of the Arab 
countries. The Egyptian delegation, led by the well- 
known communist, El Mudrik, claimed at that time 
to represent 80,000 members, organized in 105 trade 
unions. At the second WFTU Congress in 1949, Arab 
representation was slight because of increasing gov- 
ernment suppression at home, but Mustafa el Aris, 
Lebanese communist labor leader, attended and acted 
as spokesman for Middle Eastern labor. In a lengthy 
report to the congress, he fully supported the com- 
munist position on international and Middle Eastern 
affairs. Reporting on his own country, Lebanon, he 
stated among other things: 

One of the essential aims of the Trade Union Federation of Work- 
ers and Employees of Lebanon is the fight for peace and collaboration 
with defenders of peace throughout the world, headed by the Soviet 


Union, the protector and defender of world peace. Along with this 
struggle goes the fight to unmask the warmongers.!? 


Official statistics, published by the 1949 Congress, 
list 17,250 members for the communist-controlled 
Congress of Syrian Workers, 25,570 members for El 
Aris’ Lebanese Federation of Workers and Employees 
and 20,000 members for the communist-controlled 
Arab Workers’ Congress of Israel. Undoubtedly 
these figures are greatly inflated; nevertheless, com- 
munist influence among organized Arab labor cannot 
be disregarded, for it represents a potential source of 
new manpower and strength which will become more 
important as the Arab trade-union movement expands. 

Although trade-union activity represents a vital 
part of the professed party program, Arab Communists 


12“ Report of the Proceedings of the Second World Trade Union Congress,” 
Paris, 1949, p. 429. 
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have paid much more attention to intellectuals and 
other ‘‘ petty bourgeois’’ elements than to the work- 
ing classes, as stated earlier. Since the end of World 
War II, a variety of communist-front organizations, 
designed to attract these groups, have dotted the 
political arena of the Arab countries. Many of these 
are connected with international front movements 
like the Partisans of Peace, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation (WIDF), the World Federa- 
tion for Democratic Youth CWFDY) and similar 
organizations. There are also ‘‘indigenous’’ front 
groups, set up from time to time to capitalize on 
specific political issues. Among the more notorious 
of these enterprises was the Anti-Zionist League in 
Iraq. 


The league was organized in 1945, purportedly to 
work for the Arab cause in Palestine. It recruited 
members among nonsuspecting Arab nationalities, as 
well as among wealthy members of Iraq’s Jewish 
community, some of whom sought to assure their 
personal safety by joining a militantly anti-Zionist 
group. In 1946, when communist sponsorship be- 
came apparent, the Anti-Zionist League was outlawed 
by the government, but it is known to have continued 
functioning for some time underground. The actual 
aims of the league were never quite clear, although 
one of its objectives undoubtedly was to collect large 
contributions from wealthy members for the work of 
the Iraqi CP. 


Other special-purpose front groups have appeared 
on the scene in the Middle East under names like the 
League for the Nationalization of the Suez Canal, the 
Committee for the Restoration of a Free Syria, or the 
Lebanese-Soviet Friendship Society. Much more im- 
portant than the special-purpose front groups, with 
their limited objectives, are the extensive activities 
of the ‘‘ peace movement,’’ to which the Arab com- 
munist leadership has devoted major attention during 
recent years. 

The “* peace movement”’ in the Arab countries capi- 
talizes largely on a certain sympathy for ‘‘ neutralism’’ 
among some Arabs. Arab “‘neutralism,’’ however, 
is not primarily concerned with preserving inter- 
national peace. In refusing to choose sides between the 
free and the communist worlds, it has been motivated 
by a desire to play each off against the other in order 
to strike a better political bargain. Since the western 
powers are more closely involved in this area than the 
Soviet Union, Arab ‘‘neutralism,’’ in effect, assumes 
an antiwestern bias; this sentiment is fed and further 
strengthened by painful memories and traditional 
suspicions of ‘‘western imperialism.’’ It is a state of 
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mind which fits in perfectly with communist tactical 
objectives and commands their fullest support. 

In spite of these tendencies which favor the work 
of the “‘peace movement,’’ the Arab “‘peace parti- 
sans’’ have been far from spectacular in their achieve- 
ments. In Lebanon and Syria, where they were most 
successful, they claimed to have collected about 
300,000 signatures for the 1951 Stockholm peace ap- 
peal. The major objective of the Arab ‘‘ peace move- 
ment’’ leaders—the establishment of a strong regional 
organization, a mass organization—never came to 
fruition. 

The plan to set up such an organization was first 
sparked by the World Peace Council convened in 
Berlin, in February 1951. Shortly thereafter, a re- 
gional bureau of the Peace Council was set up in 
Beirut, headed by Antun Tabit, Lebanese leader of 
the ‘‘ peace partisans,’’ and by members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. Preparations 
were started for a ‘‘Congress of the Peoples of the 
Near and Middle East and North Africa,’’ and in 
September 1951 a preliminary conference was held in 
Rome. It was decided there to convene the congress 
the following January in Cairo. The following were 
the major items on the provisional agenda: the na- 
tional cause and the general struggle for peace; the 
position of “‘our’’ peoples in relation to international 
tensions and the danger of open conflicts; participa- 
tion of the peoples of the Near East, Middle East 
and North Africa in the common struggle to win the 
peace and to enlarge participation in this struggle. 

The appeal for the congress was backed by an 
extensive publicity buildup, including statements by 
prominent “‘peace partisans’ in the Middle East and 
stepped-up coverage of the preparations by the Mos- 
cow radio. The congress never materialized, how- 
ever; by January, Egypt was in the throes of a deep 
political crisis, and the police had begun to crack 
down on the activities of the ‘peace partisans’’ in 
Syria and Lebanon. Thus, the biggest communist- 
front propaganda effort in the Middle East died 
stillborn. 

The death of Stalin and the subsequent convulsions 
in the communist camp seem to have had little if any 
immediate effect on activities of the Arab front organ- 
izations or the CPs themselves. Internally, the hand- 
ful of Arab party leaders does not appear to have 
been important enough to be directly involved in the 
power struggles of the Kremlin. Externally, there 
has not been sufficient time to note any significant 
changes in Arab communist tactics or strategy. 
Whatever the changes now under planning in the 
Middle Eastern communist movement, they undoubt- 
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edly will be linked closely to possible shifts in Soviet 
foreign policy vis-a-vis the major free world powers. 

The preceding analysis of the communist movement 
in the Arab world leads to two major conclusions: 

(1) Arab CPs suffer from lack of trained leadership 
as well as organizational and ideological stability. 
This makes it exceedingly difficult for them to operate 
effectively under prevailing conditions of govern- 
ment pressure. 

(2) Communist tactics and strategy in the Middle 
East suggest a close connection between the activities 
of the extreme right-wing Arab nationalists and the 


Reform Through Labor 


An excerpt from The Great Peace, by Raja Hutheesing* 


HERE have been serious charges of the liquida- 

tion of millions of people leveled against the 
Chinese Communist Government in the democratic 
press. The civil war had taken a heavy toll of human 
life. Mao Tse-tung has himself admitted in his 
address to the Preparatory Committee Meeting of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
that in three years, the People’s Liberation Army had 
wiped out 5,900,000 reactionary Kuomintang troops. 
He then said: ‘At the present time, the remnants of 
the Kuomintang Army, including regular and irregu- 
lar forces, as well as rear area military organizations 
and military schools, number only about 1,500,000 
men. It will still take a certain time to clan up these 
remaining troops but not too long.’’ In September 
1951, Premier Chou En-lai said that these million 
and a half reactionaries had been “‘liquidated.”’ It 
is a small wonder that charges of massacre should 
follow such admissions. 

In October 1951, I read in Peking that a People’s 
Trial was going on in Canton in which 676 “‘ reaction- 
aries’’ were involved. In Tihua, at the same time, 
234 people were being tried for the same crime. These 
trials received only small notices in the local press. 
I was therefore anxious to learn more about the great 
liquidation drive in the country. Very little informa- 
tion was available and I had to rely on gossip and 
rumor and then sift them as far as possible. 


Mao had stated in 1949 that the present task of the 
People’s Government was to strengthen che People’s 





* Published by Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1953. A review 
of this book appears on p. 48 





communist movement. This factor, while giving a 
certain popularity to communist slogans, actually 
weakens the ideological base of the parties. 

Despite these inherent weaknesses of Arab com- 
munism, long-range opportunities for expansion of 
the communist movement cannot be overlooked. 
The social and economic backwardness of the area 
offers a natural breeding ground for extremist move- 
ments. If the more moderate Moslem nationalists 
should fail to meet the challenge, a disillusioned 
populace might well succumb to the temptations of 
the extreme right or left. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


Army, the People’s Police and the People’s Courts, 
because “‘such state apparatuses as the army, the police 
and the courts are the instruments with which one 
class oppresses another.’’ He denied that the People’s 
Government had any intention of following a generous 
policy toward other classes. ‘‘We definitely have no 
benevolent policies toward the reactionaries or the 
counterrevolutionaries,’’ he said in the same speech. 
‘Our benevolent policy does not apply to such persons 
who are outside the rank of the people; it applies only 
to the people.”’ 

It is clear that the Chinese Government intended to 
deal firmly with these groups who did not fall within 
the term “‘people’’ and ultimately eliminate them as 
a Class. The method adopted was either death or 
‘reform through labor.’’ ‘‘As for those belonging 
to reactionary classes or groups,’’ said Mao, “‘ we will 
give them land and work and permit them to make a 
living and to reform themselves through labor into 
new persons. If they do not want to work, the 
People’s State will force them to do so.”’ 

Liquidation, therefore, does not necessarily mean 
death. In the Chinese terminology it means ‘‘to 
render ineffective.’’ In the Canton trials to which 
I referred above, 22 persons were sentenced to death, 
11 were also sentenced to death but their sentences 
were suspended for a period of 2 years, 16 were re- 
leased and the remaining 627 were sentenced to im- 
prisonment which, in this case, could be in a con- 
centration camp. In Tihua 18 were sentenced to 
death, 6 to death after 2 years, 11 were released and 
199 were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
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The procedure followed in these investigations was 
entirely in the hands of the Police Security Office. This 
office was in charge of collecting evidence, inviting 
confessions or accusations from the public and framing 
the charges against the accused. It also recommended 
the punishment. The case was then reviewed by a 
committee which decided the sentence. Finally, a 
public trial took place where the witnesses came for- 
ward with their accusations. At the trial, the ac- 
cused could not defend himself because he was not 
allowed to speak. Only during the investigation 
could he contradict or deny the testimony, but there 
was no cross-examination nor a lawyer to look after 
his interests. The public trial is a form of propaganda 
machinery to inspire fear and obedience. The sen- 
tences of imprisonment led the accused to concentra- 
tion camps which are cuphemistically called *‘ Reform 
through Labor Camps.”’ 


One day in late October, when I was in Nanking, 
there appeared a description of such a camp in the 
Hsinhua Pao a well-known daily newspaper, under 
the heading ‘‘Ching Ha Farm for Counterrevolution- 
aries."’ The article was translated for me by the 
interpreter and makes interesting reading. 


The Bureau of Public Security started Ching Ha farm a year ago 
for reforming counterrevolutionaries; by now they have achieved 
success not only economically but also politically, because many 
criminals have already reformed their reactionary thoughts through 
participation in productive work. Many criminals show a great 
zeal in work, and thus repent for what they have done and turn over 
a new leaf. Ching Ha farm was established in March 1950; at that 
time the place was barren land, without any habitations. Now 
this farm has established 8 new villages, 2,500 rooms,! dug a canal 
1,500,000 cubic feet, . e., more than 20 li long; also they have built 
a power station so that they can pump water and irrigate more than 
50,000 mows of land and supply electricity. They now have tele- 
phones, a hospital, engineering team, transportation team, labora- 
tory, machinery group, brick kilns, rice flour mill, and also manu- 
facture straw bags. 

When these criminals first came to the farm, most of them were 
not used to doing any work and did not know production tech- 
nique. Most of them even feared and hated the very idea of work- 
ing. Many of them were indirectly on strike; when carrying 
earth, for example, they would pretend to fall down and thus take 
a rest, or they took a long time in the washroom and thus avoided 
work. Some of them openly refused to work and tried to sabotage 
the work by damaging instruments and helping criminals to escape. 
But through participation in work and through thought-education, 
a sharp change took place in the criminals’ minds. Most of them 
now admit their crimes and want to reform themselves. Even 
when their term of sentence is over, some of them do not want to 
leave and would rather live and work on the farm. 

How has this transformation been achieved on this farm? By 
following the principle that political reform must be accompanied 
by labor reformation. It was a difficult struggle to change their 


1 This implies that there were more than 10,000 prisoners on the farm. Gen- 
erally, the Chinese workers’ homes house 14 to 16 persons a room. A room 
10’ x 8’ would have a k’an 8’ x 6’ for 4 persons to sleep. 
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minds and a lot of work was necessary for thought-education. 
When Chairman Mao's ‘‘People’s Democratic Dictatorship’’ was 
first explained to them and they were told about the plan for their 
reformation through labor, they showed great resistance against 
the idea—many cried, many went on hunger strikes, many wrote 
their last letters, and some even tried to commit suicide and to escape. 

The cadres on the farm explained to the criminals that only by 
reformation through labor could they hope to have a new life. 
Also they gave them lessons in the development of society, and 
explained to them how labor has created the world and all in it. 
Thus they corrected the wrong attitude of the criminals toward labor 
which so far was one of hatred and contempt. 


After describing the steps taken for thought reform 
by political education, the article continues: 

Still counterrevolutionaries cannot be reformed so easily, and a 
few of them are still unreformed and try to sabotage production 
discipline of the farm. To such people the contrast between punish- 
ment and reward has to be sharply indicated. Both the methods 
of punishment and education have to be in their case. On the 
other hand, in the case of criminals who genuinely repent their 
past crimes and show willingness to reform, their terms of sentences 
are shortened. 


Thus from March 1950, up to now, they have already freed more 
than 200 of these reformed criminals. Forty of them were released 
before time. Those who show marked improvements are also re- 
warded, both materially and spiritually. Those who do not do 
their work, refuse to be reformed through labor, or try to commit 
sabotage or to escape are duly punished for their criminal acts. 
Tu Shih-chin, a secret agent of the KNT who led six criminals in 
their escape and was arrested along with them was brought back 
to the farm and shot before a gathering of all inmates. 

The article is an excellent example of Chinese jour- 
nalism today. I have reproduced the article at such 
length, for between its lines appears the real news of 
resistance, forced labor, and suicides. The news- 
papers no longer print news. They are expected to 
be a propaganda agency of the state. 

I was, however, prepared to accept what the arti- 
cle claimed. But before doing so, I told my inter- 
preter that I would like to see one of the ‘‘farms,”’ 
and two other journalist colleagues in the delegation 
joined in the request. It was met with silence. At 
a roadside railway station, while we were, I think, 
on our way to Canton from Shanghai, I saw a long 
line of prisoners, about 200 in number, roped together 
in pairs, waiting to be transferred. Our train came 
to a stopping point a distance from the prisoners. I 
was anxious to know who they were, so I rushed up 
to the official in charge and asked. He said he had 
seen nothing, though this was hardly possible. I de- 
scribed the prisoners but his only reply was ‘‘ Maybe.” 


HE danger of “‘counterrevolution’’ seems to be 
ever present; at least its threats are publicized 
with a view to the elimination of all opposition 
elements within the country. Since the ‘‘Common 
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Program’ is the fundamental law of the state, any 
opposition, nonacceptance or criticism is tantamount 
to treason. Terror is dictatorship’s most effective 
weapon and Communist China utilizes its power to 
compel submission. Concentration camps, the dis- 
appearance of people in the middle of the night, 
suicides, public trials and public murders are a com- 
mon feature of daily life. 

While I was in Peking I heard of another trial 
involving three Italians, one German, one French, one 
Japanese and one Chinese, accused of conspiracy to 
blow up the Tien An Man on October 1, 1950, and 
with it all the leaders of the Republic. They were all 
supposed to have been spies and agents of a “‘ Fascist 
fapanese, Chinese, and United States Government.” 
One of them was a Catholic bishop and a delegate of 
the Papal Nuncio. The charge sheet against them 
sounds fantastic and all of them are, as usual, supposed 
to have confessed. 

Like the Moscow Trials, these confessions are *‘ the 
last refinement of terror with the victims forced to 
hymn paeans to their executioners.’ The “‘con- 
spirators’’ were arrested on September 26, 1950, and 
for 11 months the Security Police grilled them. Their 
case was then transferred to the Procurator’s Office 
and they were tried by a military court and sentenced 
on August 17, 1951. 

The trial and conviction have had a far-reaching 
significance for they involved all the foreigners 
resident in China and particularly the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Not much is known about the tribulations 
of the missionaries. Many of the missions had 
enjoyed extraterritorial rights and a simple note 
from the mission had often helped the Chinese 
Christians to win a case in the court. The Roman 
Catholic clergy came in for much more attack than 
others. The visit of Cardinal Spellman to Yu Pin, the 
adviser to Chiang, and the consequent organization 
of the League of Mary, had been interpreted as 
counterrevolutionary activity. It is said that the 
Roman Catholics were advised that communism was 
a threat to religion and that as such they should 
resist it. The Catholic Church itself did not actively 
participate in the resistance, but its influence led 
it to be associated with the spearhead of the move- 
ment. It was an unfortunate mixup, for the Chinese 
Communists who had not interfered with religion 
up to then found in it justification for the persecution 
of the clergy. 

[heard in Peking and Nanking the gruesome details 
of fantastic charges leveled against orphanages con- 
ducted by nuns. In one case the older inmates of an 
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orphanage came to testify against the nuns but the 
younger children, who could not yet be taught, 
testified that the nuns had treated them with love 
and affection. There are many such stories all over 
China and they puzzled me, for they gave me a feeling 
of being in a country which was deliberately fanning 
the hatreds of war. 

Today some 70 foreigners are rotting in Chinese 
prisons, not knowing what their crimes may be. 
There will be no fair trial nor opportunity for them 
to defend themselves. Article 7 of the Common 
Program has enjoined that all counterrevolutionaries 
who oppose the cause of People’s Democracy-commu- 
nism must be suppressed. All accusations must be 
cross-checked and “‘loose ends will be tied up.”’ I 
came across one such cross-checking in Shanghai. 
A worker in one of the electrical works was accused 
of counterrevolution. His fellow workers, who had 
a grudge against him, were called upon to testify 
against him. The only evidence which “‘tied up’’ the 
charges was that he listened to the Voice of America 
broadcasts. 

This is the fate of the people who are accused of 
being counterrevolutionaries and spies. But what of 
the common man? Does the rule of law prevail in his 
case? One of the fundamental principles of democracy 
is that the rights of the individual are protected by 
law. In China the individual has no rights except as 
a member of a group. His contractual rights are 
limited to his relations with the state. It is the state 
as organized under the Common Program which 
counts and not the individual. The judiciary is there- 
fore a handmaid of the executive and not independent 
of it. Thus, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is 
a member of the government and is often employed to 
carry out political missions. The law is governed by 
politics and not by any considerations of justice. 

Knowledge of law is not required of the judges in 
the courts, and the judges of the People’s Courts which 
I attended in Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai had 
little familiarity with the concept of law. They were 
only persons in whose political loyalty the state had 
confidence. These courts followed no formal pro- 
cedure, and had no back cases for precedents. They 
are singularly bare of books. There are no lawyers 
to prosecute or to defend. The tribunals are made up 
of a presiding magistrate, a representative of the class 
organization to which the accused belonged and a 
recorder. All the old laws have been abrogated and 
today only the Marriage Law, the Trade Union Law 
and the Land Reform Law, together with the Com- 
mon Program, form the basic laws of the state. The 
public present in the court is allowed to take part in 
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the proceedings and come forward as witnesses or 
hurl accusations and call for severe punishments. 

In Nanking there was a case of murder. It was 
alleged that a mother-in-law drove her daughter-in- 
law to suicide. The father-in-law was accused of being 
a henpecked husband and not preventing the ill- 
treatment of the deceased daughter-in-law. One 
brother-in-law and two sisters-in-law of the deceased 
were also charged with ill-treating the deceased. The 
case had created considerable public interest, and a 
large crowd resident in the area where the accused 
lived had come to the court. The magistrate read 
out the charges and the evidence in the case. Then 
the members of the public came forward and accused 
the persons facing the trial. Their evidence was lim- 
ited to some incidents of ill-treatment which they 
had heard of because of their proximity. They were 






not cross-examined by the accused, who were per- 
mitted only to deny the evidence produced. Ulti- 
mately, the father-in-law broke down and confessed 
that his wife had ill-treated the deceased. The rep- 
resentative of the Democratic Women’s Organization 
then addressed the court on social reform, status of 
women and family life. After this, the magistrate 
sentenced all the accused persons. The old mother- 
in-law was sentenced to 15 years of imprisonment, 
and the father-in-law to 2 years for being henpecked! 

These trials convinced me that in China the roles 
of the prosecution and the judge are combined. For 
an individual accused of any crime the difficulties are 
multiplied many times, because he is presumed to be 
guilty till he proves his innocence. Since there is no 
rule of law, the individual has no chance of justice 
based on evidence. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Two Journeys Through Communist China 


Raja Hutheesing: 

The Great Peace 

Harper, New York, 1953, 244 pages 
Frank Moraes: 

Report on Mao's China 

Macmillan, New York, 1953, 212 pages 


Reviewed by Raymond Rossiter 


HAT India thinks about China is as important 

to the world as what Britain, for example, 

thinks about the U. S. S. R. Here are two books in 
which the voice is not necessarily that of India but at 
least that of two Indians: two Indians but only one 
voice, for it is striking how Mr. Hutheesing and Mr. 
Moraes, each from his special experience, arrive at 
practically identical conclusions about the Mao regime. 
Striking, too, is the fact that both books are the 
work of eyewitnesses. There have been many books 
written about Communist Russia, few written about 
Communist China; but of all the books written by 
non-Russians and non-Chinese about the communist 
world as a whole, the majority, of necessity, are books 
based upon documents. These books by Mr. Huth- 
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eesing and Mr. Moraes are based upon personal 
experience: Their authors have seen with their own 
eyes, heard with their own ears, observed and judged 
and felt not mediately but directly. The books, in 
consequence, have a sort of presence, an immediacy, 
a vitality, that many books about the communist 
world lack. In them that world is felt as a reality of 
experience rather than as a subject of study, a fact 
of life rather than of the library. 


Mr. Moraes, editor of the Times of India, went to 
Chungking as a war correspondent in 1944-45. Mr. 
Hutheesing, a political leader turned journalist, first 
traveled in China in October and November of 1951, 
at the invitation of the India~China Friendship Asso- 
ciation. When in April 1952, the Government of 
India sent a cultural delegation to China headed by 
Mrs. V. L. Pandit, Mr. Moraes went along as a 
delegate and Mr. Hutheesing as a journalist. 


Hutheesing is particularly interested in people and 
in how communism affects their lives. He endeavored 
repeatedly to ‘‘go backstage’’ and talk with the 
Communist leaders. But he often laments that ‘we 
could not meet the people and talk with them.” 

Mao seldom appears in public now and has grown 
into a new myth. Maoism is becoming a “‘new 
religion.’ His regime is increasingly dependent on 
Soviet help. Soviet influence is widespread, espe- 
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cially in the north. Hutheesing is convinced that 
Mao visualizes Asian unity under China’s leadership 
as a means to achieve equality with the U.S. S. R. and 
peace with the free world. He fears that South Asia 
does not sense the implications of China’s new im- 
perialism, and he believes that Mao will never become 
a Tito. It is noteworthy that Moraes also believes 
this. 

Hutheesing reports that the social effects of land 
confiscation and redistribution are impressive. The 
peasants ‘“‘have acquired a new faith which is today 
the bulwark of strength behind Mao’s government.” 
A principal communist aim has been to increase farm 
output, and greater production is being claimed. The 
figures given Hutheesing, however, were comparative 
percentages, never actual totals, and the comparisons 
were with war years, or ‘* before liberation,’ or “‘last 
year.’’ Any real increase in production has been due, 
in his opinion, largely to the restoration of internal 
peace. 

On each of his two visits, Hutheesing was taken to 
the same villages. In the interim, planning at the 
‘showplace’ in Manchuria had advanced from labor 
exchange groups to the management and working of 
all land as one farm, of which the separate parts still 
remained individually owned. Complete collectivi- 
zation will follow when the Communists feel that the 
peasant is sufficiently under their control. 

As for labor, the regime’s approach to the problem 
is decidedly ambiguous. A powerful attempt is being 
made to unite China’s small urban working class into 
an ideologically homogeneous proletariat against the 
conservative peasantry. Labor has been given an im- 
portant part to play in several national movements, in 
the hope of stirring the workers’ feelings of pride in 
being the nation’s leading class. In state industries, 
labor unions participate in management through fac- 
tory committees. The main function of these com- 
mittees is to carry out directives from Peiping and 
to speed up production. When the state takes over 
a factory, the union, under pressure, is expected to 
“agree’’ to lower wages as a contribution to the 
economy drive. 

Manchuria’s industry, developed by Japan but 
largely removed by the Soviets, is essential to China’s 
development. Hutheesing saw an industrial exhibition 
in Mukden but, after visiting several factories, con- 
cluded that the machinery exhibited could not have 
been produced in China, as was claimed. The factories 
were managed by party members who had had little 
if any technical experience. Knotty problems are re- 
ferred to the bureaus charged with the supervision of 
industry. The bureaus, in turn, refer the problems to 


Soviet experts. Hutheesing says that, in the matter 
of Soviet aid to Chinese aggression in Korea, he saw 
‘‘ample evidence of exhaustion and bitter frustration 
because promises had not come up to expectation.” 
But Mao’s devotion to Marxism and his admiration 
for Soviet success in Russia are strong. It is not likely 
that they will easily weaken simply because, here and 
there, Soviet experts in China are not always effective. 

In the field of education, party members were di- 
recting those middle schools and universities that 
Hutheesing visited. Training programs have been 
shortened to meet pressing needs for technicians and 
administrators, and educational standards have been 
sacrificed for the sake of “‘productive’’ work. A 
shortage of textbooks exists since the old ones were 
discarded as ‘‘instruments of American cultural im- 
perialism.’’ Soviet-trained professors have prepared 
teaching notes that are sent to all universities. “‘A 
significant attempt’’ is being made at the training 
of adults in reading. Hutheesing saw the determina- 
tion of China’s young people who, when they finish 
their studies, are given important jobs. ‘‘But,’’ he 
says, ‘I have not seen happiness.”’ 


Along with his reports on peasants, laborers and 
students, Hutheesing describes the San Fan and the 
Wu Fan. The San Fan (Three Anti) movement is 
aimed at corruption, bureaucracy and waste in the 
party and in the government. The Wu Fan (Five Anti) 
movement is aimed at the bourgeoisie; it charges them 
with bribery, fraud and tax evasion. 


The classic communist apparatus dominates the 
scene in modern China. Hutheesing does not ad- 
mire it, he even sees weaknesses in it; but he does re- 
port it honestly, and he discourages any hope that it 
will fall to pieces overnight. There it is, he says, a 
so-called, typical, ‘‘people’s government’’ in which 
“there is a growing separation between the people 
and the party.” 

And yet, as Mr. Moraes points out, the Communists, 
perhaps because they sense this growing separation, 
are working hard, and not always unsubtly, to create 
among the people a feeling of common interest in the 
national welfare and of identification with the govern- 
ment. They are even attempting to break down tra- 
ditional Chinese loyalties to the family and substitute 
in their place a devotion to the state and Chairman 
Mao. 

Covering the period from 1949 to the end of 1952, 
Moraes, skillfully interweaving his personal experi- 
ences and impressions, reviews Chinese politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology. He gives a general description 
of the Peiping government and characterizations of 
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those leaders who he believes are ‘‘ worth watching.”’ 
His analysis of the methodology of party rule is 
interesting. ‘‘In democratic countries,’’ he observes, 
“the government passes a law when it wants some- 
thing done. In China it starts a movement.’’ And 
although ‘‘on the agrarian as on most other fronts, 
the voice is to all appearances the voice of the peo- 
ple, the hand is the hand of the party.’’ And that 
hand, as Moraes sees it, is trained. It may, from his 
highly civilized viewpoint, be brutal; but it is firm. 
Its grip may be broken, but it will not be broken 
easily. 
It knows what 
Its Huai River flood-control project, like 
ad-reform projects, is impressive. Indian Em- 
bassy officials expect it to achieve its potential in 
1955. The party will be able to point to a success. 
Will that success impress the Chinese people? 
Whether or not the Huai River project, or other 
projects, should impress the Chinese people in the 
future, the government is working to impress them 
now. Old popular ballads, dances, and folk operas 
are being turned to new uses to portray, in Mao’s 
words, the Chinese people “‘standing on their own 
feet.’’ Cultural monuments are being preserved, but 
temples and churches are being turned into museums 
and exhibition halls. And under communism the 
exquisite art of Chinese painting is withering, with 
artists seeming to imitate Soviet models. 


Moraes sees the party as efficient. 
it wants. 


its |: 


Women are being emancipated; the regime is at- 
tempting to establish political, economic, and marital 
equality between the sexes. The Democratic Wom- 
en’s Federation, claiming 76,000,000 members, helps 
in the expansion of health and child-care programs. 
Women hold important posts in the bureaucracy; 
many have been elected “‘model workers,’’ while 
others have been “‘activists’’ in national movements. 
This social revolution has promoted two party objec- 
tives: dissolution of the family system, and the release 
of a new force of workers to serve agriculture, industry, 
and the state. 
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The country has little formal law, the new rulers 
having scrapped all statutes of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and hence, Moraes was told, having ‘‘no 
need for legal experts.’’ Moraes concludes, after ex- 
amining the judicial process and the limitations on 
personal liberty, that Mao’s China is a police state. 
There is ‘‘ freedom only to voice the rulers’ opinions.”’ 

During his first visit to China, Moraes had taken 
pleasure in conversations with certain professors he 
had met at Kunming. Seeing some of them again in 
1952, he poignantly realized the degradation to which 
they had fallen. ‘‘ During our stay in China,’ he says, 
‘nothing burned itself so strongly in my mind as the 
mental furtiveness of her intellectuals. I discovered 
a man’s mind can be chained.” 

Sino-Soviet relations are studied somewhat more 
Moraes 
believes that the partial free world blockade has 
stimulated the communists’ drive for self-sufficiency 
and is pushing China deeper into the Soviet orbit. 
While the Communists acknowledge their dependence 
on Soviet aid, Moscow and the Soviet experts in 
China try to avoid doing anything that might be 
construed by the Chinese as interference in their 
affairs. For the present, Mao seems willing to play 
the junior partner, though there is little doubt that 
he seeks the major role in the East. To this end, he 
regards the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia as 
potential cells for communist infiltration and expan- 
sion. His solicitation of Asian friendship and unity, 
in Moraes’ opinion, “‘carries the same menace’’ as 
did Japanese talk of greater East Asian coprosperity. 

To Moraes, Gandhi, Nehru and India represent 
democracy in Asia; Mao and China represent the 
police state. Like Hutheesing, he detests the police 
state mentality. But neither author allowed personal 
feelings to interfere with objectivity. Both have 
reported on conditions in China as accurately as the 
Communists permitted them to. Permission to see 
everything they wanted to see was not granted. But, 
then, in a police state it never is. 


closely by Moraes than by Hutheesing. 
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The Adversaries From Within 


George Fischer: 
Soviet Opposition to Stalin: ACase Study inWorld War II 
Harvard University Press, 1952, 230 pages 


Reviewed by Gene Sosin 


ESEARCH on the Soviet Union is somewhat like 
radar. Specialists in the West use a variety of 
sensitive instruments to record little “‘blips,’’ or re- 
flections, of Soviet reality. The target remains in- 
visible, but the numerous blips trace a discernible 
pattern. Focusing his own instruments on opposition 
to Stalin within the U. S. S. R., George Fischer has 
attempted to reconstruct an accurate image from evi- 
dence gathered during several years of painstaking 
research. The wartime deflection of Soviet citizens 
and their collaboration with Nazi Germany in the 
“Vlasov Movement’ provided a unique instance of 
organized opposition to the Stalinist regime, from 
which the author could draw inferences about the 
Soviet system and anti-Stalinism within it. The 
result is a documented case study with provocative 
conclusions. 

The major part of Mr. Fischer’s book is devoted to 
the dramatic story of General Vlasov and the move- 
ment which bore hisname. Andrei Vlasov, promoted 
after distinguishing himself in the defense of Moscow 
at the end of 1941, at the age of 41 was a lieutenant 
general of the Soviet Army. The next year he was 
captured by the Germans and soon became the leader 
of the German-sponsored ** Russian Liberation Move- 
ment,’’ popularly called the ‘‘ Vlasov Movement.” 

The *‘Russian Army of Liberation’’ (ROA), as it 
was called from December 1942 until the end of 1944, 
supposedly included an independent, united, anti- 
Stalin force of Soviet nationals. Actually, however, 
Vlasov’s ‘‘army’’ was a collective term for scattered 
Ostruppen (East European military) units. The half- 
million or more ex-Soviet citizens in German uniform 
never were unified. Near the end of World War II, 
Nazi policy (chiefly Himmler’s) shifted to permit the 
use of the Untermenschen in the quickly disintegrating 
military situation. A new organization, the Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia 
(KONR), was formed in Prague, where its major 
ideological pronouncement—the Prague Manifesto— 
was issued. Early in 1945, Vlasov’s KONR Army 
Was organized with about 50,000 men. Then came 


the “‘most dramatic single episode of the entire his- 
tory of wartime Soviet opposition’’—one of the two 
KONR divisions in Czech territory threw its support 
to the Czech uprising, turned against its German 
patrons, and helped liberate Prague. Fischer vividly 
describes the end of the tragedy; most of the KONR 
Army fell into Soviet hands, and Vlasov himself, 
along with 11 other leaders of the movement, was 
executed in the U. S. S. R. in the summer of 1946. 

Basing his observations on the data he has gath- 
ered, the author dissents from the two interpretations 
which have been made concerning the Soviet reverses 
of 1941. The huge number of prisoners taken by 
the Germans (2,000,000 before November 1941 and 
3,500,000 before March 1942) can be explained, says 
Mr. Fischer, neither by the theory of a ‘‘surprise 
attack’’ against a loyal population, nor by the theory 
of *‘revolt’’ on the part of politically disaffected cit- 
izens. Feeling that the controversy over ‘‘ defeatism’”’ 
fails to penetrate to the root of the matter, Mr. 
Fischer minimizes the political factor and offers his 
own theory: ‘‘inertness.’’ He views the individual in 
Soviet society as apolitical, extremely dependent on 
outside direction, almost wholly devoid of initiative 
in all matters affecting political behavior, though 
capable of displaying a great deal of initiative in per- 
sonal and technical matters. ‘‘Inertness’’ is not to be 
equated with complete passivity toward politics, nor 
is it a uniform behavior pattern. The average per- 
son tends to be more passive and apathetic than the 
opportunist Soviet official, but in both cases there is 
dependence on authority. 

For Mr. Fischer this phenomenon is ‘‘the single 
most characteristic political feature of Soviet society.” 
It derives not only from the inhibitions imposed by 
totalitarian terror, but also from the impact of mono- 
lithic propaganda, from the genuine conviction of 
many faithful adherents to the regime, and from the 
natural tendency of human beings to rationalize and 
accommodate to their situation. 


The factor of inertness, according to Mr. Fischer, 
makes it unlikely that effective opposition to the 
Soviet regime ever will develop without an outside 
impetus, as in 1941. At that time chaos reigned 
because the majority of the population could not act 
quickly and independently without orders from above. 
Only after Moscow recovered from the blow of 
Hitler’s surprise attack and reestablished a flow of 
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command did the tide turn against the Germans. 
The author does not deny that anti-Stalinism played 
a role in the early reverses, but he subordinates 
political animus to the elemental instinct for survival 
expressed by millions of bewildered Soviet citizens. 
For most of them, anti-Stalinism crystallized only 
after capture. None of the key figures in the Vlasov 
Movement surrendered to the Germans voluntarily. 
Wartime collaboration, in Mr. Fischer's opinion, also 
is explained by inertness: Lacking initiative in politi- 
cal matters, the Soviet citizen tends to adjust swiftly 
and instinctively to a new political situation. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that captured Soviet soldiers 
rallied around a general like Vlasov and accommo- 
dated to the anti-Stalinist cause without compre- 
hending the nature of its Nazi sponsor. 

The ideology of the Vlasov Movement, as expressed 
in the Prague Manifesto (reproduced in English in 
one of the many valuable appendices to the book), 
Jeads the author to characterize the Soviet citizen as 
a peculiar mixture of the libertarian and the au- 
thoritarian. He cautions the world not to indulge 
in wishful thinking by equating anti-Stalinist hos- 
tility with democratic leanings; in this case, the 
opposition accepted the regime’s basic social changes 
while rejecting its system of terror. If people reared 
under democratic systems think on!y in terms of their 
own stereotypes they run the risk of failing to under- 
stand that ‘‘the population of the U. S. S. R. is pro- 
foundly nationalist and no less Sovietized.’’ Their 





patriotic fervor and basic aspirations must be appre- 
ciated by the noncommunist world as they never were 
appreciated by the Germans. 

The author ultimately concludes that passive 
disaffection and individual defection will persist as 
forms of opposition inside the U. S. S. R., but that 
organized movements to overthrow the present regime 
are hardly likely to arise “‘in the foreseeable future.” 
In this sense, his book offers a strong corrective for 
some of the more exaggerated estimates of Soviet 
weakness now in print. However, this reviewer 
believes that the author overstates the case for 
inertness as a factor precluding future organized 
Opposition to the regime. As the author himself 
points out, the Vlasov Movement revealed the 
existence of vigorous opposition leadership among 
the Soviet military and technical intelligentsia. 
Thus there is some cause to feel that significant ele- 
ments may yet exist whose energies have not been 
sapped by political apathy. In the light of concessions 
made by Stalin’s heirs since his death, is it not 
possible that these elements will emerge to demand 
not concessions, but basic reforms in the structure of 
the regime itself? If such forces ever succeed in 
asserting themselves, the free world must be ready 
to understand their problems and to honor their 
just aspirations. 

Mr. Fischer’s book, by reviewing the lessons of 
the past, is an important contribution to present 
thinking on the Soviet problem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Studies on Communist Affairs 


AUSTRIA 


Marxistische Selbstkritik: Ein Dokument des Bank- 
rotts und der Schande (Marxist Self-Criticism: A 
Document of Bankruptcy and of Shame), by Anton 
Orel, in Osterreichische Monatshefte vol. 9, No. 10, 
(Vienna), October 1953. 


An excellent account of the volte-face engineered by 
the Hungarian Communist Government during the 
summer of 1953. Toward the end of June, Matyas 
Rakosi stepped down from the premiership and was 
succeeded by Imre Nagy. The latter’s inaugural ad- 
dress is probably unprecedented as a frank confession 
of the failure of communist policies. Nagy bluntly 
admitted that the former government had imposed 
impossible demands upon the populace, with a result- 
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ant ‘‘decline in the standard of living.” ‘“‘Nothing,” 
he declared, ‘* justifies the exaggerated tempo of indus- 
trialization and the quest for industrial autarchy, 
expecially since we do not possess the necessary raw 
materials.”’ 

The new leader condemned with equal vigor his 
predecessor's agricultural program. He deplored the 
use of force in herding the peasants into collectives, 
and blamed this ill-conceived campaign for wide- 
spread economic insecurity and for the ‘‘ standstill in 
agricultural production.’’ Nagy promised reforms 
which would allow the peasants to leave the collective 
farms if they so desired, and would furnish them state 
aid in reestablishing themselves on their own land. 

Even more remarkable, Nagy acknowledged the 
excesses of police-state rule and promised that the 
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institutions of internment would be abolished and con- 
centration camps dissolved, and that a greater latitude 
of freedom would be granted in such spheres as cul- 
ture and religion. 

The unprecedented extent of these confessions and 
promises is only another of many recent signs of 
discontent in Eastern Europe. Whether Nagy’s prom- 
ises will bring any real relaxation of control in 
Hungary is yet to be seen; one contrary indication is 
the fact that Rakosi, the scapegoat for the present 
situation, still appears to be the most powerful polit- 
ical figure behind the scenes. One thing Nagy’s 
address proved beyond any doubt, as the author points 
out: 

All the propaganda bulletins put out by the “‘people’s democ 
racies’’ to persuade us of the happy lot of the populace in their 
enjoyment of enormous harvests, festivals [and recreation] . . . are 


nothing but miserable devices to deceive us into believing that the 
Marxist Utopia really exists in this world. 


BELGIUM 


Deux Temoignages Sincéres sur l'empire Soviétique 
(Two Honest Testimonies on the Soviet Empire), by 
H. Brugmans, in Les Cahiers de Bruges, (Brussels), 
March 1953. 


The author analyzes two firsthand observations of 
the Soviet Union, one by a recently returned German 
prisoner of war, the other by a French journalist who 
was allowed a 63-day visit to the U. S. S. R. Neither 
of them harbored strong anti-Soviet feelings; in fact, 
the journalist has firm neutralist sympathies. Yet 
different as their experiences were, the two visitors 
came away with remarkably similar impressions. Both 
stress the silence of the Soviet citizen, the pervasive 
sense of fear, and the rigidity of the class structure 
caused by the rise of a new aristocracy. 

M. Gordey, the journalist, was dismayed by the 
unwillingness of the ordinary citizen to talk freely. 
The usual treatment accorded him was that of an 
“undesirable’’ or a ‘‘suspect.’” When he requested 
permission to visit a collective farm, he was turned 
down. Wherever he went, he was met with fear and 
mistrust. 

The explanation of this ubiquitous suspicion, ac- 
cording to the writer of the article, lies in the fact 
that ‘the Communist Government has succeeded in 
diverting the great distress which is at the base of this 
tegime against the outside world.’’ Thus, all blun- 
ders and all shortcomings are blamed on foreigners or 
their agents in Russia—on Wall Street, on *‘cosmo- 
politans,’’ on ‘*Zionists,’’ ‘* Trotskyites,’’ etc. Every 
foreigner in the U. S. S. R. is, in the eyes of the aver- 
age citizen, a ‘‘ potential enemy.”’ 





Another facet of Soviet life which impressed itself 
on both observers was the rigorous stratification of 
Soviet society. Mr. Gollwitzer was particularly 
struck by what he termed ‘‘hierarchy of privilege.”’ 
Both of them left the U. S. S. R. strongly convinced 
that the ‘‘class’’ system is infinitely more rigid and 
inhuman in the ‘motherland of socialism’’ than in 
any Capitalist state. 


FRANCE 


Staline, constructeur ot destructeur? (Stalin, Builder 
or Destroyer?), by Franz Borkenau, in Preuves, (Paris), 
April 1953. 


There is a school of thought which, on the basis 
of changes wrought in the Soviet Union under Stalin’s 
aegis, holds that time will exonerate the deceased 
dictator and bring out the positive results of his 
policies. While this school does not deny the mon- 
strous crimes committed by the Stalinist regime, it 
does plead extraordinary circumstances and enormous 
accomplishments in mitigation of these crimes. The 
Stalinist regime, it maintains, has transformed Russia 
from a backward country into a modern, indus- 
trialized state. Moreover, it inaugurated a basic 
transformation in the “‘semifeudal’’ states of Eastern 
Europe, abolishing vestiges of feudalism, introducing 
industrialization, and reorganizing the educational 
systems. In view of these achievements, this school 
claims, future generations will judge Stalin as the 
world today judges Napoleon, namely, as the product 
of a period of revolutionary turmoil, whose regime 
restored peace and normalcy to his country. 

Mr. Borkenau’s article is a devastating attack 
upon this school of thought, in particular upon one 
of its outstanding representatives, Isaac Deutscher, 
author of a biography of Stalin and of the recent 
Russia, What Next? First, says Mr. Borkenau, not 
all of the Eastern European states were backward 
economically or socially. Czechoslovakia was one 
of the most modern, most industrialized, and most 
democratic of European states, yet the Soviet regime 
did not hesitate to extend its ‘‘revolution’’ to that 
hapless country. As for the other East European 
countries, the economic and political shackles im- 
posed by Soviet Russia at a frightful cost in human 
life and happiness can hardly be considered an im- 
provement over so-called *‘ vestiges’’ of feudalism. 

The author particularly considers the erroneous 
analogy between the Russian and French Revolutions 
In France, the revolutionary government(s) resorted 
to the weapon of terror for a short period, in a time 
of great national tension. This period would corre- 
spond, roughly, to the years 1918-21 in Russia— 
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years of genuine turmoil in Russia, when the Soviet 
regime defended itself against its many enemies 
through the use of organized terror. In France con- 
ditions gradually stabilized and what might be 
termed ‘‘normal times’’ returned. In the Soviet 
Union, however, 35 years after the revolution, 
terror not only persisted but became the very essence 
of Soviet rule. ‘‘Normalcy’’ is the one thing the 
regime is determined to prevent, for once there is 
stability, the entire sinister apparatus loses its raison 
d’étre. Thus new traitors, new saboteurs, new provoc- 
ateurs, and new foreign enemies are constantly 
‘‘discovered’’ to justify the existence of the totali- 
tarian state machinery. In the words of the author: 

. it is precisely this terror . . . which is the dominant law ot 
the Stalinist regime. It is the innermost law of this regime that it 
cannot be on good and frank terms with anyone or anything, that 
it must always live off the blood of new enemies—when it is possible, 
real enemies, and when it is necessary—invented enemies. 

Future historians, whatever else they write of Stalin, 
cannot ignore his role as the founder, perfector, and 
perpetuator of this system of “‘permanent terror.”’ 


GERMANY 


Der 17 Juni in der Sowjetpresse (The 17th of June in 
the Soviet Press), by Wolf Giinther Contius, in 
Osteuropa (Stuttgart), August 1953. 

This article presents the thesis that the alert citizen 
behind the Iron Curtain could, despite the obvious 
official distortions, garner enough details from the 
Soviet press to piece together a fairly accurate picture 
of the stirring East German rebellion of June 1953. 
The author's conclusion is based on a careful investi- 
gation of the communist press from June 9 to July 10. 

As soon as news of the uprising spread—at first by 
word of mouth—communist commentators were 
forced to concoct some kind of explanation. The con- 
tention was that “‘fascist provocateurs,’’ ‘* American 
officers’’ and the ‘‘reactionary press of the U. S. A., 
Britain and West Germany’’ had instigated the un- 
rest. Unwittingly, however, the press printed too 
much to conceal the whole truth. 

That discontent was rife in East Germany had been 
openly disclosed in a Tass report of June 11, six days 
before the rebellion. The report frankly admitted the 
failure of Soviet policies in Germany and promised 
improvement. The standard of living was to be 
raised; the rights of land-owning farmers were to be 
restored. The communist authorities even acknowl- 
edged that ‘numerous’ farmers had defected to West- 
ern Germany and attempted to lure them back by 
guaranteeing full compensation for abandoned farms. 
A later Tass dispatch of June 16 reported the SED 
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“entirely unjustified.’ 





Politburo’s admission that the 10 percent raise in 
work norms previously demanded of all workers was 
Meager as this information 
was, it revealed the atmosphere of unrest in East 
Germany. 

Once the rebellion broke out, the Soviet press 
divulged too much to convince any but the hopelessly 
naive that the disturbances were caused by a handful 
of provocateurs. Pravda of July 10 casually men- 
tioned 21 cities in which there had been strikes and 
general unrest. From June 22 to July 4 Pravda de- 
voted between 12 to 40 percent of its space to events 
in Eastern Germany. It was obvious that the Soviet 
Government was taking a more setious view of the 
situation than would have been warranted by the 
machinations of a ‘‘few foreign provocateurs.”’ 

As the author points out further, communist theory 
teaches that strikes always have been caused by ma- 
terial discontent. The Iron Curtain citizen could 
therefore conclude that the East German riots sprung 
from workers’ demands for better material conditions. 
In view of these facts, ‘‘ the recent events in the Soviet 
zone of Germany undoubtedly have been a source of 
encouragement to the people of Eastern Europe.”’ 


SWITZERLAND 


Moskau-Peking; Die Gegensdtze in den Chinesisch- 
Sowjetischen Beziehungen (Moscow-Peking; the An- 
titheses in Sino-Soviet Relations), by Herbert v. Dirk- 
sen, in Schweizer Monatshefte (Ziirich), September 1953. 


The author feels there are sufficient sources of con- 
flict between China and the Soviet Union to warrant 
the supposition that serious difficulties may develop 
in the relations between these two most powerful 
communist states. Mao Tse-Tung, says Mr. Dirksen, 
insists upon following an independent line; he has 
based his revolution on the peasantry, and he is 
unlikely to risk arousing their antagonism by launch- 
ing a full-scale program of forced: collectivization, 
such as that undertaken in the U. S. S. R. While 
Mao achnowledges his debt to the teachings of Lenin 
and Stalin, he considers himself an ‘‘ independent 
prophet,’’ especially in doctrinal matters concerning 
Asia and the colonial areas. Thus the slogan in 
China is ‘‘Rebuild China according to the teachings 
of Marx, Lenin, and Mao.”’ Of interest as an indica- 
tion of China's ideological independence, the Chinese 
press in July 1952 published seven essays on Marxist 
dogma, of which four do not mention Stalin, while 
Mao’s name appears 47 times. 

The author views Chinese nationalism as another 
potential source of Chinese-Soviet differences. The 
Chinese, he feels, cannot be happy at the Soviet occu- 
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pation of the vital ports of Dairen, Port Arthur, and 
Liao-tung, nor at having to share control over Sin- 
kiang, an area rich in mineral resources, which at 
present are being exploited by mixed (Soviet and 
Chinese) corporations. Some day the issue over con- 
trol of these “‘sore spots’’ will have to be joined, 
with unpredictable results, says Dirksen. 

On the other side of the picture is China’s dire 
need for foreign trade. At present 70 percent of her 
trade is with Soviet Russia, and this tends to bind 
the two states in close union. With the end of the 
Korean war, however, China will be able to devote 
her energies to more constructive economic endeavors. 
With greater economic independence, the above con- 
flicts may sharpen and conceivably prompt China to 
defect from the Soviet camp. While Mr. Dirksen 
tends to oversimplify the complex pattern of Sino- 
Soviet relations, his article is an interesting calculation 
of China’s “‘Titoist’’ possibilities. Ah &: 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Can We Free Eastern Europe Now? by Hugh Seton- 
Watson, in Commentary, (New York), November 1953. 


In this eloquent and closely reasoned essay, an 
eminent British authority on Eastern Europe pleads 
for more understanding of the problems posed by the 
Sovietization of that area. It is clear that the Kremlin 
has given up hope of extending its power over the 
whole of Germany either by force, by propaganda, or 
by diplomacy; events such as the Berlin riots and the 
reelection of Chancellor Adenauer in West Germany 
have brought into relief the hatred and contempt of 
the German people for the communist regime. It is 
safe to assume, then, that the Soviet leaders will not 
yield their control over the lives of 18,000,000 people 
in return for a united, independent Germany. If they 
had any thoughts of backing unification, they would 
not be bolstering up—as they have done in the past 
few months—a thoroughly discredited and despised 
regime. Another point arguing against a German 
settlement is the controversial issue of Germany's 
eastern frontiers; the Kremlin is hardly likely to agree 
to the cession of highly industrialized territories unless 
it is sure of substantial compensations—and none is in 
sight. All of which points to a prolonged deadlock 
in East-West relations—a situation which no impul- 
sive or sudden action can solve. 

Yet even if the facts speak overwhelmingly for a 
continuation of the status quo in Eastern Europe, there 
ate many reasons why the oppressed peoples in that 
area, and their sympathizers in the free world, should 
not abandon the hope of an eventual restoration of 


freedom. The Germans feel more and more that the 
division of their country is intolerable; the workers 
in the satellites are by now completely alienated from 
the regimes that purport to represent them; the indus- 
trial development of Poland and Czechoslovakia has 
brought these countries closer together, and has 
created a new class—the bourgeoisie—which is 
strongly nationalistic and resentful of local communist 
party interference and foreign (Soviet) rule. These 
are sources of tension and discontent which the 
Kremlin cannot eradicate, and which may, in the 
course of time, give rise to serious eruptions. The 
outside world must learn to watch, to interpret, and 
to make use of these forces whenever a real oppor- 
tunity arises. 


Czech Culture and the ‘New Spirit’ 1948-52, by 
D. E. Viney, in The Slavonic and East European Review 
(London), June 1953. 


Here is an outstandingly comprehensive and well- 
written account of thought-control in satellite 
Czechoslovakia. No important field of creative 
activity escapes the author’s attention; literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, philology, 
and historiography all are discussed in a detailed yet 
succinct manner. The emergent picture is as astound- 
ing as it is dispiriting. It would seem as if the Czech 
Communists managed in four years what the Soviet 
regime took over three decades to accomplish. By 
alternating blandishments with threats, then resort- 
ing to threats alone, by demoralizing, intimidating, 
and purging those who would not succumb, by 
censoring and suppressing the work of those (both 
living and dead) who were found to be ‘* undesirable,”’ 
the communist dictators have created an intellectual 
climate in which the dominant notes are depression, 
fear and utter sterility of thought and production. 
These conclusions are inescapable, based as they are 
‘“‘on nothing worse than the domestic press itself,’’ 
as well as on the personal observations of the author, 
who left Czechoslovakia in 1950. 


Struggle vs. Harmony: Symbols of Competing Values 
in Modern China, by Arthur F. Wright, in World 
Politics (Princeton, N. J.), October 1953. 


The traditional Chinese outlook on life was charac- 
terized by emphasis on the values of harmony and 
equilibrium. Peace, and the abolition of class, racial, 
and sexual inequalities—these were considered the 
goals toward which society must strive. Self-culti- 
vation and a harmonious adjustment to the environ- 
ment, to social mores, and to other individuals— 
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these were considered the means through which the 
ultimate utopia would be achieved. 

In attempting to steer China along the path of 
industrial development and thus to render her strong 
and independent, many modern thinkers and re- 
formers have sought to espouse new ideas and at the 
same time preserve traditional values and attitudes. 
Sun Yat-sen was one of them; Chiang Kai-shek 
another. The Communists, however, set out todestroy 
the entire system of values and to implant a philos- 
ophy that could be used as a weapon in their rise to 
power. Central to this philosophy is the concept of 
struggle. To bring it into conformity with the tradi- 
tional Chinese predilection for ‘‘universality,”’ 
struggle was invested with a certain metaphysical 
quality. It was presented as the path to universal 
harmony, as the means through which age-old 
Chinese longings would be attained. 

What theory has proclaimed, practice has disproved, 
says this author. Experience has shown that the 
communist weltanschaung has nothing in common with 
Chinese mores, customs, and values. Translated into 
concrete terms, the extolment of struggle has meant 
the fostering of human relations in which mutual re- 
spect, trust, and friendship are replaced by criticism, 
denunciation, suspicion, and hostility; it has meant 
the organization of so-called “‘reeducation’’ meetings, 
at which the slightest manifestations of deviation and 
nonconformity are mercilessly attacked and rooted 
out; it has meant the prescription of ‘‘struggle’’ as a 
major theme for writers and artists; it has meant the 
condemnation of lighthearted humor as a “‘liberal 
heresy,’’ and its perversion into a crude device of 
propaganda; it has meant, in short, an effort “that 
neglects no trick or stratagem to change men’s minds, 
motives, and attitudes.”’ 
the author concludes, 
achieving results.”’ 


‘There are ominous signs,”’ 
“that this massive effort 1s 
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Class Stratification in the Soviet Union, by W. W. 
Kulski, in Foreign Affairs (New York) October 1953, 

A highly compressed compendium of information 
on the status of classes in the ‘‘classless society.’’ At 
the bottom of the social pyramid are the peasants and 
unskilled workers. The peasants are worse off than 
the workers, since the latter have the benefits of state 
social insurance and steady wages, both of which are 
denied to the peasants. Neither workers nor peasants 
are allowed to change their places of employment 
without permission, but the workers have a slightly 
better chance of being granted a transfer. 


At the top of the pyramid are the bureaucrats, 
favored by the regime in countless ways. The basic 
advantage enjoyed by the bureaucracy is, of course, 
a wage scale infinitely higher than that of the ex- 
ploited workers and peasants. The direct tax system 
also bears more heavily on the poor than on the rich; 
the tax rate of 2 percent on incomes above the mini- 
mum wage of 260 rubles per month rises only to 13 
percent on incomes of 1,000 rubles or more. Mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the secret police, Heroes 
of the Soviet Union and of Socialist Labor, and hold- 
ers of decorations are totally exempt from income-tax 
payments. Titles of rank are freely bestowed, thus 
coupling economic with prestige awards. Soviet in- 
dustries are completely under the managerial com- 
mand. The employees have no say in production 
matters, let alone wages and working conditions. 
The workers must comply even when orders aimed at 
greater production are contrary to the regulations. 
Education is free only through the seventh grade; 
peasant children in particular have little chance of fur- 
ther schooling since they are compelled to begin work 
on the collective farms at the age of 12. All in all, 
the facts leave little doubt that the Soviet Union is 
the most rigidly stratified country in the world. 

A. B. 
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Problems of Communism, distributed overseas by the United 
States Information Service, may now be purchased by persons 
resident in the United States. Address inquiries to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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